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PREV PE VV 


Thomas B. Lesure leads off our September issue with INDIAN 
SUMMER, another of his famous roundups and this time high- 
lighting the best spots to see America's first citizens. You'll also get 
a close lock at a RETIREMENT CITY, learn how to go FROGGING 
FOR WALLEYES, visit a WONDERLAND OF GLASS and be intro- 
Island seekers will dis- 
cover a HONDURAN HAVEN virtually unknown, and the historic- 
minded will enjoy a DOUBLE PARK named for Theodore Roosevelt 
in North Dakota. Articles on places in PORTUGAL and TEXAS plus 


one or two surprises all add up to an unusually diversified issue 


duced to the GREAT LAKES OF IOWA. 


BY GERDA M. ANDERSEN 
AND 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I] would like to rent a deck chair. 


. Do you sell suntan oil? 


. I'd like to reserve a train seat. 


. A seat next to the window, please. 


5. Is it an express or a local? 


Ne) 


13: 


14. 


53 


mile blistthecroadstOs ree ? 


M@anuwe re achy a décric oie eo eae 


before nightfall? 
. Can you give my car a push? 


. Please tow me to the nearest garage. 
. I would like to return to my hotel. 


.1 wish to take a bath. 


.I would like to see some historical 
sites. 


Would you have a taxi ready for me? 


Have my bags taken to the station, 
please. 


I would like to have this shipped to 
my home. 


16.1 would like to reserve a table for 


1 


18 


19 


20 


4 


8 o'clock tonight. 
. May I have some small change? 
.I have lost a suitcase. 


. You are right. ’ve made a mistake. 


. May I leave a message? 


MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


DANISH 


1. Jeg vil gerne leje en liggestol. 


2. Har De sololie? 


3. Jeg vil gerne bestille en pladsbillet. 


4. Vil De give mig en vinduesplads. 


5. Er det et ekprestog eller et bumle- 
tog? 


6: Eralette wegen tilt... i.e. nen ? 


ls INATEV I VeeTe ul cota aes for det 
bliver m¢grkt? 


8. Kan De give min bil et skub? 


9. Ver sa venlig at trekke mig til den 
nermeste garage. 


10. Jeg vil gerne tilbage til hotellet. 


11. Jeg vil gerne have et bad. 


12. Jeg kunne lide at se nogle historiske 


steder. 


13. Vil De vere venlig og have men taxa 


parat? 


14. Vil De sgrge for, at min bagage bliver 


bragt hen pa stationen. 


15. Jeg vil gerne have dette sendt til mit 


hjem. 


16. Jeg vil gerne bestille et bord til klok- 


ken otte i aften. 


17. Ma jeg fa nogle smapenge? 
18. Jeg har mistet en handkuffert. 


19. De har ret. Jeg har gjort en fejl. 


20. Ma jeg efterlade en besked? 


1 


NS 


oO 


eto) 


14. 


iley 


16. 


Vee 
18. 
19. 


20. 


DANISH 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Yay veh gair-neh ly-eh en LIGG-eh- 
stohl. 

Hahr dee SOHL-ohl-yeh? 

Yay veh gair-neh bé-stil-leh en 


PLASS-be-let. 
Veh dee ghee my en VIN-doos-plass. 


. Ehr dé et express-tawh elr et BOHM- 
leh-tawh? 


a) 


Ehr det-teh: vy- en \té:...2)..0. ee 


~Ka-vee vai-relt €€2<.5.....0..006 coe 
fur dé bleer murkt? 


. Ka dee ghee meen beel et skohb? 


. Vair saw ven-lee aw trek-eh my té 
den nair-meh-steh ga-RA-she. 


. Yay veh gair-neh té-ba-weh té ho- 
TEL-eth. 
. Yay veh gair-neh ha et BA-eth. 


. Yay koo lee aw sé nohn he-STO-ree- 


skeh stai-ther. 


.Vé dee vai-reh vyen-lee aw ha men 
taxa pa-raht? 


Vé dee sir-weh for, aht meen ba-GA- 
sheh bleer brakt hen paw sta-SHOH- 


nen. 


Yay vé gair-neh ha det-teh sent té _ 


meet YEM. 


Yay vé gair-neh bé-stil-leh et bohr 
té clockn AW-teh ee-aft-en. 


Maw yay faWsnohn SMAW-peng-eh? | 
Yay hahr mist-eth en HON-kohff-ert. | 


De hahr ret. Yay hahr ghee-ohrt en | 
fi-yel. 


Maw yay EFTR-lah-the en_ hbé- 
SKEHTH? - 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 


Ee DLO MOND css oie wits gis'd'e a Vad cleuwie  COPGOVa, ALASKA 
mL. Indian POW=WOWs seine sccesecuccesee.c SOUthHampton, NY. 
1-7. Annual Air Show.......Farnborough, Hants, England 
2-6. Miss America Pageant.........-Atlantic Cative wa N tobe 
2-6. Royal & Ancient Calcutta Golf Cup Tourney 
St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland 
5-8. Lady of Miracles Celebration......Gustine, Calif. 
4. Royal Highland Gathering..........Braemar, Scotland 


4-14, Mth Int'l Music Festival.......Besancon, France 
4-Oct. 5. Scandinavian Design Cavalcade 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


5. Annual Fishing Tournament..Green Cove Springs, Fla. 
pei- Kiesta de San Gabriel.......«.San Gabriel, Calif. 
BL HOLL GaY OF 1G aw wieans vies «0.5 vide vee. se BULLG>s MONbaANS 
6-7. State Archery Tournament....... Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
6-7. Annual Water Ski Races......Lake Mead, Ariz.-—Nev. 
6-7. Int'l Miniature Go¥f Tournament.Asbury Park, N.J. 
6-7. Championship Rodeo... ..eeeseeeeeeKt. Madison, lowa 
apie PORLAVEL A a acc nnnns sev etes eee eishony Portugal 
Pie LOCK HOPS GOW. s <0 cect ans wees oe DOLMLeENOM. Conn, 
Teer Osi OT. 2. NO SPACE. «5's aiis wa igic.e nae ea. ohPOsgo,s LUOLy 
7,14,21,28. Pied Piper Ceremony.......Hamelin, Germany 
S=-9. Jazz Festigal...... Versi ciatatotene Virginia City, Nevada 
8-15. U.S. Amateur Golf Championship 
San Francisco, Calif. 
8-14. Our Lady of Nazare Festival.....Nazare, Portugal 
9-11. Manx Grand Prix Motorcycle Races.....-Isle of Man 
10-13. Northwest Montana Fair, Rodeo..Kalispell, Mont. 
ee VOD Clusia Dae lelels «vies sle-Celelenes LUD Drtapen ave rnont 
P= 25.) kth nt. de MUSice’Festival os. se e.. VENLCE,. Ltaly 
em OMA DAYS cs cis ecelene abaitcdetete ave swe oHaVvLe. MOomcana 
12-28. Los- Angeles’ County Fair..<.......romona, Calif. 
13-14. President's Cup Regatta....... -WaShington, D.C. 
eat Oe St eee rer a eserves: oe, ovelieievele eielste eiecels «Vil Oly, a he xcs 
13-21. Eastern States Exposition 
* West Springfield, Mass. 
TaeOrmDeTeNnGerS oe DAVe ce c.s.0.e seisiee clclee se eo bod bamMmoOres= Md. 
io epeouened FOStiVa ls: s/n 0-c0's o's s vee Wingene,. Bolestun 
1A eaters hESit1 Vediec. «6s 0.6 s6 Troisvierges, Luxembourg 
te—->2 2 9Stenese MuUSiLc. WEEK.< <0 ccweccnecs ees oLena, -ltaly 
Poe Prins) 6SdAg. «ss. ss% -'. she Hague, The Netherlands 
TO UO OrTGNid HEOSULVAL ssclerce cs eovecs eoyVaney, AUStralia 
iii 2 Oren eSitcae Ce lov luda cteece nes oe Cla vEsta, «caliiy. 
18-27. Royal Melbourne Show.......-Melbourne, Australia 
Oem Ori ers Elta MEMO 1 ls). cicrc eletee ‘cle sles oslo VOM Deus) Wile 
OME AT I Pe) ie erelaleds fele ono) e eine ole ec eee eisilele ne OL OG. GNOLWAY 
20. America's Cup Races Begin........off Newport, R.1I. 
20-21. Annual Sport Car Grand: Prix..Watkins Glen,, N.Y. 
20-21. Power Boat Cup Races..........sWashington, D.C. 
Pe sOe sho OP Oil ¢ aiale dicta cieiecie es wese eLnnNSpruck, Austria 
20-Oct. 5. XIIIth Sagra Musicale Umbra..Perugia, Italy 
PO—Oet.. oO. Oktoberfest... <6. Sep odo oo collobeReGloa5 (CSiaitehehys 
DieVet.e 7.o-bienin int i Festival. ......«<Bberlin,; Germany 
22. Grand Nat'l Water Ski Race......Long Beach, Calif. 
22. North Shore Antiques Fair.........Great Neck, N.Y. 
25. Bill of Rights Day Observances 
Wexeksneeule stage INS yeaa 
Rodeo...New Braunfels, Texas 
oe ere DOULA S sek zr. 


INGNES 
26-28. Comal County Fair, 
27-03. Cochise County Fair...s.. 
S7-O0ct. 5. Int'l South-East Fair.......<..Graz,.Austria 
28-30. Annual Antiques Show...........New Haven, Conn. 
2e8-O0ct. 4. Nat'l Gaelic-Mod..........Glasgow, Scotland 
29. Union County Horseshoe Pitching Tournament 
Elizabeth-Roselle, N.J. 
POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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ONE ROLL OF 


MOVIE FILM or 
KODACOLOR 


developed and printed 


OD 
nn, POSAROME 


Movie film) 


KODACHROME 


PROCESSED & MOUNTED 


Simply send us your first order for de- 
veloping and processing one or more 
rolls at our regular low price. To dem- 
onstrate our high quality, super color 
reproduction we’ll rush back finished 
film to you and include a FREE PRO- 
CESSING CERTIFICATE ... which 
you can use to have one roll of color 
film processed without charge! Or, you 
can apply your Free Processing Certifi- 
cate as part or full payment toward 
any future order. We include special 
free mailer for your convenience, plus 
complete price list. Send cash, check 
or money order with your first roll. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send film 
with coupon now~—or write for free 
mailer and helpful information. If you 
have no film for processing now — 
save this ad. Offer good for 90 days. 


Fifth Ave. Color Lab Prices 


KODACOLOR 

(Jumbo Size) 
8 exp. roll complete............0.- 2.75 
2 exp. roll complete se wjsccmiee scents 3.75 
16 exp. ‘roll complete 5 .\5- <cjen = emis 4.75 1 


KODACHROME 
MOVIE FILM 


8 mm. Roll 

8 mm. Mag. |. 
16 mm. Roll 

16 mm, Mag. |. 
16 mm. Roll 

(100 feet) 3.25 


35 mm. 
KODACHROME 


Processed and 
Mounted 
20; EXp.: ss. a 1.15 
36 EXp..0s.06 2.00 


Fifth Avenue Color Lab, Inc. 


550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


FIFTH AVENUE COLOR LAB, INC. 
Dept. 8208, 550 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


I Enclosed’ please find’... se. ss cise eerie 
l (describe film) | 
and my full payment in the amount of 
] UR pe Se as per above price list. I 1 
must be completely delighted or I am 
| entitled to full refund. With my order | 
send me a FREE PROCESSING CER- 
| TIFICATE which I may use to have | 
one roll of color film processed abso- 
| lutely free, or apply as payment to- | 
| ward any future order. | 


iL. O Send Only Free Mailer 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


EW YORKERS are slowly discov- 
ering two enchanting ways 
to escape the August Faren- 

heights without emptying their wal- 
ets!’ For just $12.50, Fishing 
Charters and Tours of N.Y., Inc., 
will whisk you from town by bus to 
Bayside on Long Island, provide 
bait and tackle for a six-hour fish- 
ing expedition and then return you 
to your point of departure—with 
sparkling views of New York’s 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


_ New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts of all types 
—-fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new 
writers. For more information, send for booklet TL—it’s 
free. Vantage Press, 120 W..31 St., New York 1. 


NOW 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine, These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $3.25 


Postpaid 
——-—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY—=— — — 


TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th st., New York 19, N.Y. 


I] enclose $......0.0000. for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $3.25 each. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Postage prepaid in U. S. and Canada only. 


AVAILABLE 


shoreline tossed in at no extra 
charge. Slightly higher—but consid- 
erably longer—are voyages operated 
by Schooner Cruises aboard the 90- 
foot yacht Northwind from City 
Island. Weekend cruises sail Friday 
evening, return Sunday, and cost 
$25.00 or $30.00 depending on your 
bunk position. Monday-through- 
Friday outings cost $60.00 or $70.00, 
and both cruises stress informality, 
can accommodate only 22 persons 
per sailing—but you bring your own 
linen although blankets are on 
hand... . From Aug. 7 through Sept. 
1 a special series of pop concerts 
will be inaugurated at the Coliseum 
featuring noted performers and 
conductors each Thur., Fri., Sat. 
and Sun., with certain nights being 
devoted to Gershwin, Berlin, Jazz, 
etc., tickets running from $1.50 to 
$3.50 for table seats where you can 
munch refreshments in time with 
the music....Concurrently with the 
Coliseum ‘concerts, but in the day- 
time from 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p-m. 
Aug. 6-23, a Health Show will trace 
medical progress through displays 
and films, aim at helping people 
“understand public health protec- 
tion measures for healthier minds 
and bodies.” Admission is set at 25 
cents.... Dept. of Parks has slated 
its Marionette Theatre’s presenta- 
tion of The Shoemaker and the 
Elves at sites in Queens July 17- 
Aug. 4, Richmond Aug. 5-12, Brook- 
lyn Aug. 13-28.... Coffee is served 
in six-inch-high cups at the Play- 
house Cafe—next door to Province- 
town Playhouse on MacDougal St. 
off Washington Sq. So.—and there’s 
a small but cool garden. ... Church 
Ave. station of IND subway line is 
test site for lockers where laundry 


can be left before 10:00 a.m., 


r 


New Yorkers got novel look at authentic 
replica of Viking ship which voyaged 3,460 


miles across Atlantic from Oslo, 78-foot 
length pushed by sail but aided by auxiliary 
engine. Christened The Vikings, vessel com- 
pleted 22-day trip about time film of same 
name coincidentally opened at Astor, Victoria 


picked up after 5:00 p.m. ... In fun 
or necessity, you can charter a plane 
from East Coast Aviation at La- 
Guardia day or night—piloted craft 
carrying four passengers and charg- 
ing by destination whether just you 
or a quartet to split the fee takes 
off.... Prince George Hotel at 14 
E. 28th St. has finished a moderniza- 
tion program top to bottom.... 
Newest Chinese restaurant is The 
Empress on 3rd Ave. between 44th, 


45th, lunches $1.35 up, dinners a 


la carte.... Aug. 7 the cops start 
handing out summonses to jaywalk- 
ers and pedestrians ignoring those 
“Don’t Walk” signs in at-long-last 
serious crackdown....Now’s the 
time to begin brushing up on your 
French so you can enjoy the The- 
atre National Populaire of Paris 
when it opens at the Broadway 
Theatre Oct. 14 for a three-week 
run with Gerard Philipe among 
Gallic stars to appear....Copy- 
right Countess Mara, cravat queen 
of the haute-toities, has added to 
her tie line with haberdashery at 
110 E. 57th St., sells such items as 
vicuna socks for $7.50—the short- 
length ones, of course. ..._In a town 
notably shy on public rest rooms— 
one at Times Sq. was recently oblit- 
erated—they’ve built a comfort sta- 
tion for dogs, a $500 trough at 92nd 
and York Ave....As a change from 
Village or mid-50s eateries, we tried 
In Boboli, a new spot on 2nd Ave. at 
82nd St., found service and atmos- 
phere delightful, learned that two 
or three may order single entrée if 
appetites are low....Savoy-Plaza 
is now Savoy Hilton. 
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VIKING SHIP ARRIVES — 


dateline... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


O'as: patio of the Empire 
Club in Hamilton recently 
converted to a recording stu- 
dio when Terry Brannon, owner of 
the popular new Bandstand Record 
Shop, organized and produced an 
. exciting recording of the Esso Steel 
Band with vocals by Hubert Smith, 
Jr., and Lloyd Simmons. Cut by 
the Cook Laboratories, the 12’ LP, 
Hi-Fi disc sold 750 copies in first 
two hours, costs $5.25, is mailed 
free and exclusive to ®Wermuda 
sales only.... Bermuda’s own air- 
line, Eagle Airways, is becoming the 
carrier of movie stars, most recent 
arrivals being Joan Crawford and 
husband Al Steele, prexy of Pepsi- 
Cola, and Gig Young and family.... 
Every Thursday evening is Bar- 
beque Dansant at the Reefs beach, 
features charcoal-broiled steaks 
brushed with secret ingredients 
and served under the stars. “Come 
as you are” invites the wearing of 
Bermuda shorts and Calypso shirts. 

. A special commemorative coin 
is being made at the Royal Mint in 
London for the 350th Anniversary 
celebrations in Bermuda in 1959. 
The silver coin will be spendable. 
.. The new kidney-shaped pool 
planned at Horizons will be open 
to other than guests, provided visi- 
tors order lunch from the sandwich 
and buffet service bar... . Figure- 
conscious vacationers will welcome 
the new Stauffer’s Reducing Salon 
at Betty’s Beauty Shop on Pitt’s 
Bay Road.... Josiah Wedgwood, 
world-famous pottery makers, 
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have designed four well-known 
scenes depicted in black on white 
Wedgwood in ashtrays and din- 
ner plates. Sold exclusively at A. S. 
Cooper & Sons, the souvenirs range 
from $1.00 to $1.75 each. ...Tele- 
viewers will be treated to scenes 
filmed in the depths of beautiful 
Leamington Caves for Caribbean 
Adventures starring John Howard. 
. Qualified Bermuda residents are 
privileged to attend special courses 
at Kindley Field’s overseas campus 
of the University of Maryland. Lan- 
guages, mathematics, child psychol- 
ogy and composition are a few 
courses taught by the university 
staff, and credits earned are ap- 
plicable towards graduation....A 
small, factual guidebook has just 
been published, giving the visitor 
an insight into the historical back- 
ground of Bermuda, its sports, cur- 
rency and amenities: Bermuda To- 
day, available at all bookstands. . . . 
The site of the Parliament Club 
on Front Street is the new home 
of La Caravelle, Bermuda’s only 
French restaurant. The larger 
premises will afford the proprietor 
the opportunity to include many 
French touches, and new dishes can 
be created much more satisfyingly 
in the modern kitchen.... / Ateot 
George Hotel, the head bartender 
concocted a rum and whipped ba- 
nana drink, appropriately named 
the Bananza.... An orchestra sup- 
plies music for dancing on Satur- 
day evening at the newly opened 
Gunpowder Cavern restaurant in 
St. George’s. Site of the famous 
gunpowder stealing episode in 1775, 
the decor of the historical cavern 
has been retained, and conducted 
tours of the tunnels run daily. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 
By Jean Gyory 


FFICIALS of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany have inspect- 


ed the voting machines in 
the U.S. Pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair with the possibility 
that they may use this method of 
casting a ballot soon in West Ger- 
many....The seventeenth Art 
Week in Belgium will take place 
from August 10 to 19. Some days 
will be entirely devoted to the 1958 
Brussels World’s Fair, and also en- 
able foreign and Belgian partici- 
pants to realize the outstanding 
wealth of ancient and modern art in 
Belgium. ...An entrance ticket (60 
cents) to the World’s Fair, when 
purchased from a tramwayman, 
gives you a free ride. There is a di- 
rect bus to the Benelux Gate from 
South Station, passing through Cen- 
tral and North Station....The 
night club Lido du Palace in Brus- 
sels, at Place Rogier, opens every 
night at 9:00 p.m., but there’s 
dancing in the afternoon on Sun- 
days at 5:00 p.m.... Count and 
Countess Guy van den Steen de 
Jehay decided to open to the public 


‘their remarkable Castle of Jehay at 


Jehay-Bodegnée near the city of 
Huy, in the Belgian Luxemburg 
province. The castle contains won- 
derful art collections, and the studio 
of sculptor Guy van den Steen de 
Jehay.... At Beloeil, the Prince of 
Ligne’s domain, the gardens of 
which are among the most beau- 
tiful in Europe, a marvelous his- 
toric realization, “Sound and 
Light,”’ will be put on until Oct. 


7 


HIS 


nin’ 


BEES 
RH 


15. Setting has been entrusted to 
Paul-Robert Houdin who in 1952 
created the shows called since then 
“Sound and Light.”... The French 
Castle of Chambord, which until 
1952 received every year about 
50,000 visitors, had this figure in- 
creased tenfold in 1954. During the 
season, Air France, from Paris, has 
flights over the flood-lit Loire castles. 
In 1957, 600,000 people saw the 
Versailles performance of “Sound 
and Light.” ... At the outskirts of 
Brussels, the old Castle of Beersel 
will have during August the 
Theatre des Galeries, of Brussels, 
playing Hamlet in the open-air. 

.Arnold Bernstein arrived in 
Zeebrugges on board his _ vessel 
Atlantic of the American Banner 
Lines on the occasion of the maiden 
voyage of the ship. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


ROM NOW ON the majority of 

Danish hotels, in co-operation 

with Danish dairies and agri- 
culture, will serve a special “Danish 
Breakfast” consisting of Denmark’s 
finest protein-containing specialties: 
milk, butter, mild cheese, eggs and 
bread. The morning meal may 
also be supplemented with bacon, 
should guests so. desire. ...Nor- 
way's finest salmon rivers are very 
much sought out, but the country. 
also has thousands of rivers and 
lakes with unusually big trout.... 
From August 9 to September 30 
economy trips are arranged in 
Sweden with discounts in rail- 
ways and hotels... . The world- 
famed Danish Tuborg Breweries, 
who are permanent beer-suppliers 
not alone to the Royal Danish and 


Swedish Courts, but also to the 
Royal Court of Greece, is “at 
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home” to foreign visitors any 
weekday between 9:00 a.m. and 
2:30 p.m. (Saturdays between 
9:00 and 10:30 a.m.). 
over 100,000 guests visited ‘Tuborg 
(54 Strandvej; ten minutes by 
taxi from the center of the city; 
tramlines: nos. 1-14-21)... . City of 
Storks—Ribe, Denmark—has a com- 
petitor: the town of Skjern, where 


_several storks are now spending 


their summer in millwheel nests on 
the roofs of houses. . . . Stockholm 
is nursing plans to build a 
“Tivoli”? after Danish fashion 
but open during winters. A 
gigantic hall will be constructed 
for exhibitions and sports events. 

. In the brand-new exclusive 
restaurant “7 Nations’ on the 
Townhall Square of Copenhagen 
you can not only be served first- 
class international food but also 
typical Danish dishes like smoked 
salmon from Bornholm, Princess 
Margrethe soup  and_ Danish 
cheeses. Among desserts is “Ice 
hut a la Thule,” a Greenlandian 
igloo of chocolate filled with 
orange and vanilla ice plus fruits, 
served with fireworks. ... Danish 
handicraft tours are now being 
arranged, and participators may 
visit the artists in their homes.... 
From the roof-restaurant of the 
hotel Europa there is a wonderful 
view of Copenhagen, city of many 
old towers. ... In the international 
airport of Kastrup outside Copen- 
hagen a kiosk has been set up 
where travelers may buy Danish 
cheese, bacon, ham, sausages and 
fowl wrapped prettily, and butter 
in porcelain jugs. . . . Hotel Rich- 
mond in Copenhagen has made 
one third of its room space into 
suites at the price of $14.00-31.00 
a day. . . . The new seventeen- 
story Hotel 3 Falke is equipped 
with many suites that can be 
made bigger or smaller as it may 
suit the guest. 


Last year. 
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MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


EXICO’s getting more conven- 
M tional all the time. Lately, 
capital dwellers have been 
ogling -some 3,000  red-fezzed 
Shriners and a couple thousand 
Lions. In November 2,000 dentists 
from North and Latin America 
will buzz the place... . The new 
fourteen-million-peso airport at 
Matamoros is a beaut, big Mexican 
wheels calling it the start of a new 
phase of Mexican air progress. . . 
News for Chinese-food lovers: 
at the Tibet Hamz in the capital, 
splurge gastronomically on Man- 
darin-style duck, the house 
specialty. Worth twice the $3.20 
it costs. .. . Frank Sinatra’s inter- 
ested in buying the huge Arena 
Mexico. Ulcers? Mexicans 
recommend Balneario de Lourdes 
near San Luis Potosi. Curative 
waters, very tranquil and tucked 
into beautiful mountains, at $2.00 
daily with meals. .. . If you don’t 
own a camera you might be bet- 
ter off waiting until you reach 
Mexico to buy it. Substantial say- 
ings on much of the German-made 
equipment because of lower im- 
port duties. ... Photogs from ABC 
have been shooting historic and 
colonially handsome Guanajuato, 
so you may be seeing it in your liv- 
ing room shortly.... A whopping 
new bridge should open for traffic 
this month—the Guasave River 
Bridge on the Mexico City- 
Nogales highway. ... Don’t think 
you have to be a millionaire to visit 
Acapulco. A survey of that widely 
advertised “luxury” city shows you 
can live at clean hotels or motels, 
and eat rather well on as little as 
$6.00 to $10.00 a day. You just do 
without the plush lining in your 
bathtub. ... Mexican tourists visit- 
ing the U.S. arenow able to buy a 
multiple-entry type visa which is 
good for one year instead of only six 
months. Why in the world doesn’t 
tourist-hungry Mexico do the same? 
. Mexican bureaucrats will be 
pleased to know the new Santa Clara 
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paper factory will open next month 


and will turn out a solid million. 


tons a month, according to boss 
Guillermo Nujfiez.... Rock Hud- 
son fought a,120-pound sailfish to 
a standstill in Acapulco recently. 
... Mexico's first steel ship—a 750- 
tonner—was launched in Veracruz 
recently. Yhe nation may be build- 
ing light planes for the first time be- 
fore the end of this year....If 
you're in Veracruz, visit the San 
Cristobal sugar mill, reportedly the 
world’s largest. It turns out 1,305 
tons of the sweet stuff daily.... 
Cuernavaca has/an’ interesting 
new museum, the Museo de Arte 
Moderno, which will give you an 
idea of what contemporary Mexi- 
can painters are up to... . Aero- 
naves de Mexico is shopping for jet 
planes for its international routes. 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


FIVE-STORY building in the 

shape of an orange is pro- 

posed for Haines City, Flori- 
da, as a permanent exposition 
glorifying Florida citrus. Restaurant 
would specialize in citrus dishes 
and fresh-water fish. Florida has 
30,000 fresh water lakes... . Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony Orchestra 
summer “pop concert” season ends 
on Aug. 10 in Miami Beach Audi- 
torium with Skitch Henderson as 
conductor and soloist... . Tenth an- 
nual Miami Beach Fishing Tourna- 
ment opened July 14 and runs 
through Labor Day for $6,000 worth 
of trophies and prizes.... Florida 
will be cooking with Texas gas in 
1959. Final okay has been given for 
$150,000,000 Texas-to-Florida pipe- 
line. That’s a 1,500-mile stretch. ... 
South Florida has a resort where 
girl-boy ratio is one to 25—Key West, 
160 miles southwest of Miami, 
where Navy establishment has 18,- 
000 men... . Unique trip out of 
Key West is the 80-mile cruise to 
Dry Tortugas and now aban- 
doned Fort Jefferson—said to be 
the largest single brick edifice in 
the U.S.—in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Trip is by mailboat or shrimper if 
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you don’t own your own... . Mail 
now being speeded across Tamiami 
Trail via bus. . . . Miami Seaqua- 
rium bought six airline tickets to 
ship six porpoises to California in 
exchange for a pilot whale—but it 
wasn’t yet known how. California 
would complete the exchange. . . . 
Dominican Republic has invited 
Miami golfers to participate in 72- 
hole medal play tournament at 
Embajador International in Ciu- 
dad Trujillo August 28 to 3l.... 
New 18-hole layouts now working 
at New Smyrna Beach and Diplo- 
mat Country Club in Florida. Aris- 
tocrat Motel in Hollywood, being 
built by Nevele Country Club 
(N.Y.) interests, will also include 
appeal. for linksmen. The 
red ball emblem of ice skat- 
ing is up every day at the Deau- 
ville Hotel’s indoor skating rink. 
Public is admitted to four sessions 
daily.... Majority of arrivals in 
Florida are by automobile. State has 
just appropriated $40,000,000 for 
long range Dade County (Miami) 
road construction... .. Santa Rosa 
originates its next two-month, 
fourteen-country cruise to Europe 
from Port Everglades, a few miles 
north of Miami, on August 21.... 
Bandleader Guy Lombardo made 
first professional stand in Florida 
recently at Key Colony Beach, in 
which he has an interest. He’s been 
booked for a winter date at the en- 
larged Saxony Hotel, as has Law- 
rence Welk....Anton Brees, who 
has been carilloneur at Lake Wales 
Bok Singing Tower for three dec- 
ades, is playing the carillon at the 
Vatican exhibit of the World’s Fair 
in Brussels but will be back at Bok 
this fall. ... Looking for a different 
souvenir? Rare Bird Farm in Ken- 
dall has a house-broken cheetah for 
sale.... Miami Music Theatre re- 
sumed July 15 with Guys and Dolls, 
follows with Oklahoma! July 29, 


Me Madam Aug. 26, Don Farnworth 
being summoned from New York 
to handle choreography for shows. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


‘ 


FEW “poN’Ts” to note for Au- 
gust: Don’t plan on having 
laundry or cleaning finished 

with rapidity. Don’t plan on going 
to the theatre, except the Comédie 
Francaise. Don’t count on finding 
your favorite bistro or a typically 
Parisian night club open. Because 
every Paris resident, who can man- 
age it, closes shop and flees the city. 
Also, don’t travel on the roads Aug- 
ust 15. It’s a long weekend holiday, 
and even those who are away on 
vacation go elsewhere, just to be 
on the move, and the roads are 
clogged... . A noteworthy sight at 
the Durand-Ruel gallery is movie 
director Jean Renoir gazing at a 
painting of himself, as a nine-year- 
old youngster, by his illustrious 
father. The Renoir exhibition con- 
tinues until October. ... There are 
over 270 casinos in France (besides 
Cannes and Nice) and they are all 
open now and going strong, from 
Ax-les-Thermes to Yport....A dis- 
play of contemporary sculpture is 
adorning the gardens.of the Rodin 
Museum until October 15....If 
Paris becomes too hot there is 
always Deauville, two hours away 
by car, with international matches 
in golf, polo and yachting this 
month. ... Grace and Rainier are 
planning to make Monaco an art 
center, with annual awards to the 
most promising young painter. ... 
Note to motorists: telephone booths 
are posted all along the roads of 
France in case of accidents or mo- 
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tor trouble. Also, autograms can be 
sent to motorists from any post of- 
fice. . . . Modern French tapes- 
tries, combining the techniques 
of the Gobelin masters with the 
designs of the modernists, are on 
exhibit until September at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs. .. . 
The Chateau de Bois-Préau, an 
annex of Malmaison, given to 
France by American millionaire 
Edward Tuck and containing all 
the souvenirs of Napoleon’s son, 
the Duke of Reichstadt, is now 
open after having been closed for 
repairs. .. . Air France has opened 
its new, modern air terminal 
at Les Invalides. ... International 
golf championship matches at St. 
Cloud, August 28 to 30, horse 
racing at Enghien and Vincennes 
all month. Incidentally, Enghien is 
the nearest casino to Paris, twelve 
miles from the Etoile.... These 
balmy summer nights call for a visit 
to the houseboat bars, anchored 
along the Seine. The Water Gypsy, 
on the Quai de New York, has an 
incomparable backdrop: the Eiffel 
Tower bathed in light... . Every 
night except Sunday the gardens of 
the Tuileries become the setting for 
the plays of Moliére and Corneille, 
in the second successful season of 
the open-air classical theatre.... 
Brigitte Bardot is taking English 
lessons, in preparation for her 
movie, Paris By Night, which gets 
going with Sinatra in October.... 
Diverse August highlights in other 
parts of France: Basque folkloric 
festival in St. Jean de Luz, August 
15; bullfghts in Vichy, August 17 
and 31; Chamber Music Festival at 
Menton, August | to 13.... Even an 
economy trip has to have at least 
one gastronomic splurge. Paris’ 
abundance of good restaurants 
makes it difficult to choose but 
you can’t go wrong if you select 
Chez Allard for your moment of 
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extravagant folly. Small, old (dat- 
ing from pre-Revolutionary days) , 
and very picturesque, Chez Allard 
is considered by many the best res- 
taurant in Paris. You will not find 
salt, pepper or mustard on the table 
because it is taken for granted that 
the food is seasoned to perfection. 
At 41 Rue Saint André des Arts, 
DANton 4823, a reservation is essen- 
tial. If you think about the price, 
it’s no use going. It'll just spoil an 
exquisite meal. 


dateline... 


By Robert Deardorff 


His 1s the month when Italians 

vacation, so you're a wise tour- 

ist if you make reservations for 
everything, including trains. For a 
few hundred extra lire, paid to a 
travel agent a few days in advance, 
you can generally latch on to a seat. 
Peak travel time comes around 
Aug. 15—Ferragosto—and your ears 
may just split as grown men shriek 
‘“Mam-m-m-ma!’’ when they lose 
sight of their mothers in the crowd. 
... Progress note: now you can have 
Kodachrome and Ektachrome de- 
veloped here—in Rome at Via Na- 
zionale 26-27, in Milan at Via 
Pisani 16, in Naples at Via Nuova 
Marittima 6-7. Well, it wasn’t always 
that easy....Up in Venice inter- 
national movie stars compete for 
attention as the film festival gets 
under way on Aug. 22, runs to 
September 10.... When you're 
there, American Express will be sell- 
ing romance in a_ package tour. 
Every evening a golden barge, shin- 
ing with colored lights and flut- 
tering with garlands, takes off from 
Piazza San Marco on a trip through 
the canals, accompanied by a small 


flotilla of gondolas for guests. The 
barge carries singers and instrumen- 
talists whose music floats over the © 
water as you glide along. ... Here- 
in the capital Charlton Heston is 
still racing Ben Hur chariots at 
Cinecitta and Vestal Virgins are 
sometimes seen on Via Veneto.... 
For a good stiff ice cream soda, 
drop in at the Dairy Queen, Via 
Carducci 32, near the American 
Embassy. ... Or if it’s water you 
want to quench your thirst as side- 
walks shake in the p.m. heat, don’t 
hesitate to drink from one of the 
many fountains about the city— 
everybody else does, cupping hands 
to gather some as it gushes forth. ... 
In the cool evenings drop by the 
Basilica of Maxentius near the 
Forum to hear open-air symphony 
concerts. .. . Iwo funny festivals— 
at Gubbio, a wonderful medieval 
town, where locals dress up in an- 
tique costumes on Aug. 15 for the 
Palio of the Bowmen; at Positano, 
picturesque seaside resort below 
Naples, where they strip down to an 
astonishing combination of bikinis 
and turbans on Aug. 11, for the 
Landing of the Saracens, when Ori- 
entals sail in from the sea and sack 
the village. Generally at least one 
boat overturns, several people al- 
most drown, fireworks rock the sur- 
rounding mountains, and everybody 
has a wonderful time.... When 
you’re in that neighborhood, have 
a look at Pompeii at night—the 
excavations are illuminated now. 
. .- Down in Taormina until Aug. 
18 you can see Mount Etna and 
classical plays and dances from a 
seat in the old Roman amphithe- 
atre....If you want to eat farced 
cockscombs—well, if you do—walk 
one block from the Excelsior Hotel 
to George’s, Via Marche 7. “‘Farced”’ 
is archaic for “stuffed,” and ‘‘cocks- 
combs’’—I’d rather not go into that 
now. In addition to such Old Eng- 
lish nonsense, you can have pollo 
alla zingara, or chicken the way the 
gypsies cook it. The recipe for this 
begins, “‘Steal a chicken,” but I sup- 
pose you could buy one. George’s 
also serves other specialties—Italian, 
French, English and Spanish—and 
has a cool garden to eat them in. 
Expensive—the Duchess of Windsor 
dines there—but worth it. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Johnston Ince 


IRST OF a number of new hotels 

planned for average income 

travelers to Trinidad has just 
been compl€ted at Bayshore, about 
one mile from Chaguaramas, con- 
troversial U.S. Naval Station sought 
by the infant West Indies Federa- 
tion as the site for its capital.... 
This ‘air-conditioned tourist hotel 
has twelve double. rooms éach with 
a private balcony ovérlookifig beaut 
tiful Gulf of Paria. Water skiing, 
yachting, and fishing“are top attrac- 
tions. ... Anxious [6r a bigger slice 
in the booming travel business, this 
Calypso island recently adopted a 
five-year tourist development pro- 
granr with the aim of doubling its 
present income from tourist traffic. 
... Emphasis will be on medium to 
low cost type of accommodation. 
Special consideration will be given 
to providing facilities in Port of 
Spain, for travel convention groups, 
businessmen and students. Mean- 
while, active preparations are 
already underway for the 1959 


carnival.... Although the fiesta 


which annually attracts thou- 
sands of visitors from all parts of 
the world is still more than eight 
months away, the island’s top 
Calypsonians are now signing up 
for the coming season. . . . Fran- 
cisco Slinger, better known as the 
Mighty Sparrow, is back home after 
an extensive tour which included 
the U.S. and Latin America....In 
his latest hit tune, Sparrow predicts 
the early death of rock 'n roll.... 
In near-by Tobago, storied home 
of Robinson Crusce, the new 
Crown Point hotel recently in- 
troduced a package-deal in con- 
junction with British West Indian 
Airways. Crown Point, only a min- 
ute’s walk from the Airport, is 
fanned day and night by breezy, 
swaying cocoanut palms, has just 
completed a rustic wall along a sec- 
tion of the coast fronting the hotel. 
From a fishing platform, landlub- 
bers can try their luck in the blue 
Atlantic. ... Keeping pace with the 
growing realization that tourism is 
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not merely an industry with eco- 
nomic benefits flowing from its de- 
velopment, but is also the gateway 
to all other forms of development, a 
master plan is already emerging for 
tourist development embracing the 
entire West Indies Federation. . . . 


_ The world’s major airlines are to 


be asked to get together with 
big Canadian and United States 
unions to participate with lead- 
ing industrial organizations of 
their countries and West Indian 
interests to form a West Indian 
Development Corporation. This 
corporation would provide workers 
in the U.S: and Canada_ with 
package-tour holidays yearly in dif- 
ferent Caribbean islands of their 
choice. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


IENNESE are leaving the city 

this month and the amazed 

tourist is asking himself what 
has happened to the original inhabi- 
tants. The only place where you 
still have proof that some are still 
around is in the Heurigen wine gar- 
dens of Grinzing, Sievering and 
Nussdorf—where parking is a prob- 
lem on a warm summer evening. ... 
The Sabena airline system now 
connects with the Austrian Air- 
lines at Frankfurt and thus makes 
a breakfast in Vienna and a late 
supper in New York not a dream 
of the future any more... . If 
your hobby is fishing, then the new 
prospectus of the Austrian State 
Tourist Dept. on angling in Aus- 
tria will be a valuable guide as to 
where to fish for what and where 
to get a short-term license. .. . The 
ancient monastery of Klosterneu- 
burg on the outskirts of Vienna 


has at last reopened its beautiful 
museum showing Old Masters and 
medieval altar pieces which are a 
real treat for the art lover.... The 
Ferdinandeum Museum of Inns- 
bruck now hasan interesting exhi- 
bition of plants and animals in the 
Alps which is really worth visiting. 
... The little town of Schrems in 
the Waldviertel, north of the 
‘Danube, has now joined the 
many castles and castle ruins 
where historical plays are per- 
formed. The new play is a purely 
ecclesiastic production of the life 
of Christ and is entitled The Gos- 
pel Harmony. Setting is the roman- 


tic castle court which dates back 


to medieval times....Gardens of 
Viennese restaurants often give a 
particularly charming view of the 
interior of the city. 
Rathaus in the Wipplingerstrasse 
has such an unusually “private” 
view of the city—behind the facades. 
... This year’s International Col- 
lege weeks in Alpbach from August 
22 to September 11 will present fa- 
mous speakers from all over the 
world. .. . A quaint old custom 
dating back to the times of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph has been 
revived again and is proving to be 
as popular as it was then. The La- 
dies Band is again playing in the 
Meierei Jambacher in Lainz and the 
Viennese stream out to sit and 
dream of the past. ... From St. An- 
ton on the Arlberg wonderful ski- 
lifts and cablecars take you up to 
the everlasting snows of the Val- 
luga, where summer and winter join 
hands in this mountain paradise. . . . 
One of the most charming remin- 
ders of Vienna as it was in medieval 
times and under the Emperors lies 
right in the heart of the town oppo- 
site and yet hidden from the Uni- 
versity: the Molkerbastei with its 
Schuberthaus built on a little hill— 
the only remnant of the city walls. 
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See America 
a from < 
Your Armchair! 


Smm _ 1 6mm 
TRAVEL 
MOVIES 


NOW in 8mm COLOR TOO! 


YOSEMITE WONDERLAND 


America’s most popular National Park 
is captured in this camera painting of 
its unspoiled scenic marvels. You'll see 
Bridal Veil Falls, Mirror Lake, Half 
Dome, Cathedral Spires and more of 
nature’s settings for year ’round fun. 


FLORIDA’S HIGH SPOTS 


You'll thrill to the panorama of plush 
hotels, the fast action at Hialeah and the 
delightful bathing beauties at Cypress 
Gardens. There’s unusual entertainment, 
too, at the Parrot Jungle, Reptile Farm 
and Marine Studios. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 
BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 
8mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline 
Complete $5.95 Complete 
16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 


16mm 
$2.95 
$9.75 
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Outdoor Dramas — 


HIS IS THE season of the histori- 
Te dramatic pageant—an out- 

door drama presented by a big 
cast with music and perhaps a bit 
of ballet. i 

Amajor new production launched 
this year at Virginia Beach, Va., is 
typical. Titled The Confederacy, it 
centers around Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
Setting is a new 1,750-seat amphi- 
theater in a pine grove within 
sound of the surf. It was written 
by Paul Green who, with Kermit 
Hunter, is responsible for most of 
the dramas produced in the East. 
Mr. Green also authored two out- 
door dramas presented at nearby 
Williamsburg, Va. They are The 
Common Glory, now in its twelfth 
season, which tells—with a cast of 
150—the story of the Revolutionary 
War, and The Founders, in its sec- 
ond season, which portrays the 
founding of the Jamestown Colony. 
The Common Glory is presented 
nightly; The Founders, afternoons 
except Mondays. 

In mountainous southwest. Vir- 
ginia, another type of outdoor drama 
is presented. Thy Kingdom Come,a 
drama written by Kermit Hunter 
about St. Paul, is performed night- 
ly except Mondays near Roanoke. 
Mr. Hunter also wrote two dramas 
presented every summer in amphi- 
theaters in North Carolina’s moun- 
tains. Unto These Hills, the story 
of the Cherokee Indians’ struggle 
to retain their Great Smoky Moun- 
tains homelands, is playing its ninth 
season near the entrance to Amer- 
ica’s most popular national park. 
Horn in the West tells of the ad- 
ventures of Daniel Boone. It is in 
its seventh season at Boone, N.C. 

“Granddaddy” of the outdoor 
pageants is Paul Green’s The Lost 
Colony, presented on Roanoke Is- 
land, N.C., site of the first, ill-fated 
attempt to establish an English set- 
tlement in North America. This is 
its eighteenth season at Waterside 
Theater: 

Hendersonville, N.C., is the set- 
ting for its first season of the Ober- 


. 


ammergau Passion Play, portraying 
the last seven days of the life of 
Christ. With a cast of 110, it is pre- 
sented every night except Mondays, 
with Wednesday and Sunday muti- 
nées. : 

Kentucky's Wilderness Road, 
also written by Paul Green, tells of 
conflicts*-within that border state in 
the Civil War years. This is its 
fourth season at Indian Fort The- 
ater, Berea College, in the Cumber- 
land Mountains. 

Chucky Jack, a dramatization of 
the life of the Tennessee Indian 
fighter, is in its third year at Gat- 
linburg, Tenn., playing nightly ex- 
cept Sundays. 

A new major outdoor drama in 
the West is a highpoint of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial year. 
Performances are nightly each Tues- 
day, Thursday and _ Saturday 
through Labor Day at Medora, 
N.D., in the Badlands, near the en- 
trance to Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Memorial Park. 

In South Dakota, this is the nine- 
teenth season for the Black Hills 
Passion Play presented near the 
town of Spearfish on Sunday, Tues- 
day and Thursday nights. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of 
all outdoor dramas is The Cali- 
fornia Story, to be presented in San 
Diego this year only from Aug. 29 
to Sept. 9. Telling the history of the 
state is a professionally-led cast of 
hundreds directed by Meredith 
Willson. 

This is the 27th year of the Pzl- 
grimage Play at Cahuenga Pass, near 
Hollywood. It is presented for four 
weeks beginning July 28. Another 
renowned California pageant is 
Santa Barbara’s Old Spanish Days, 
Aug. 13-17. 

Other outstanding outdoor his- 


- torical dramas include Abe Lincoln 


in Illinois, given in Kelso Hollow 
at New Salem State Park Aug. 21-24 
(13th year) , and the Song of Hia- 
watha Pageant at Pipestone Nation- 
al Monument July 18-20, 25-27 and 
Aug. 1-3. @ 
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By Boat: Frantic to see the 49th 
state? Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd., 
has, literally, the inside track—bet- 
ter known as the Inside Passage— 
to Skagway, a thriving Alaskan com- 
munity of approximately 650 souls. 
Aboard the 116-passenger  sister- 
ships Glacier Queen and Chilcotin, 
seven-day, first-class roundtrips in 
all outside rooms, meals included, 
cost from $195 to $330, depending 
on season and location aboard. The 
twin craft maintain their sailifig 
schedule from June,5 through Sep- 
tember 5, call at, Ketchikan and 
Juneau, cruise Lynn Canal and 
Glacier Bay and boast that they are 
never out of sight of land on this 
island-studded voyage. 


By Train: Railroad bufts should re- 
serve themselves a quick compart- 
ment on Western Pacific’s Caribou 
Special tour from San Francisco to 
deep in the heart of British Colum- 
bia and back between August 23 
and September 1. This train trek 
proudly notes that you will ride 
over no less than six rail lines, plus 
surveying forest sites far ftom those 
well-traveled highways. Fare for the 
4,100-mile- roundtrip ranges from 
$295.00 to $320.00 and is all- 
inclusive. 


By Air: Happiness Tours has a 
Mexican holiday for those rugged 
individualists who prefer a little 
more personal choice than the aver- 
age vacation package permits. Rates 
for this do-as-you-please junket, 
which centers on Mexico City, range 
from $10.00 for two days to $165.20 
for twelve, plus the cost of round- 
trip transportation by American 
Airlines from your home. For your 
money you get transfer service be- 
tween the airport and the hotel you 
select from a list of eight, accommo- 
dations there and a limousine sight- 
seeing trip of the city itself. Then 
from a fat schedule of sidetrips— 
each neatly tabbed as to price—you 
may choose such junkets as a morn- 
ing tour of the Xochimilco floating 
gardens for $3.75 or perhaps a four- 
day round of San Miguel Allende, 
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Guanajuato, Patzcuaro and San Jose 
Purua for $81.75. 


By Air: Last year the United States 
imported more than 3,266,000 gal- 
lons of wine from—guess again— 
Italy! Alitalia, the Italian airline, 
suspects that this indicates an Amer- 
ican interest in the vineyards of 
Marsala, Chianti, etc., and they are 
prepared to fly you there, bus and 
boat you around the country, feed 
you two meals a day and deposit 
you each night in first-class hotel 
accommodations for only $1,345.00 
first class, $1,099.00 tourist or 
$985.00 economy from New York 
City. Leaving September 19 and re- 
turning October 12, this junket flits 
first to Rome, quickly hops down 
to Sicily for an inspection of the 
vintages ripening on the slopes of 
Mount Etna, hops back to the main- 
land and begins a bus-and-boat tour 
around the peninsula, with occa- 
sional one-to-three-day stopovers at 
such sites of sightseeing interest as 
Rome, Naples, Siena, Florence and 
Milan. From each focal-point of the 
trip you will make side-jaunts to 
many vineyards, meet hospitable 
people, and expose yourself to the 
same Mediterranean sun that ripens 
the grapes. Arrivederci! 


By Bus: Almost everyone in reach 
of Boston can spend one to seven 
days probing the east coast of 
America—including Quebec and 
Montreal if you wish—via Trailways 
buses. For as little as $4.50 plus tax 
(children at half price) you can 
devote a day to Maine’s York Beach 
or if you want to splurge as much 
as $86.44 plus tax spend a solid 
week delving into northern New 
England and Canada, as far as Que- 
bec, with accommodations along 
the route at hostelries such as the 
famed Chateau Frontenac. Addi- 
tional itineraries encompass Lakes 
Champlain and Winnipesaukee; 
White, Green, Washington and 
Cadillac mountains, Ausable 
Chasm, Old Orchard Beach, Casco 
Bay, Crawford Notch and innu- 
merable similar sites. 


Now- 
COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
...with the scenes 


you didn’t get! 


% 


635 G Tower Bridge, London 


Hi-Fi Color Views 


as good as yourown most 
Beautiful Originals 


35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there” with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
‘cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and ‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed, Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten, MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T-5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


MYSTERIES ARE FUN 


but the solution to getting your 


copies of TRAVEL regularly when 


you move is to send your new 
address six weeks in advance to: 


Circulation Dept. 
‘TRAVEL 


50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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3 ESRB Rip piso 


BY LANCE CONNERY _ 


Rockies on view from 


© 


man from Ohio who_ tries 
Newfoundland waters for the first 
time it’s the splash of a rising trout 


in North Arm Brook. To the Mon- | 


tana hunter stalking big game in 
the mountains of British Columbia 
it’s the chilling snarl of a nervous 
cougar. To the Detroiter taking a 
fast weekend trip to Toronto it's 
the superb four-lane surface of the 


Queen Elizabeth Way. To the New 


Yorker who flies to Montreal for a 
business-pleasure call it’s a galaxy 
of eating places offering the kind of 
meals that gourmets write books 


about. 


Canada has different meanings 
to all these visitors, but each in- 
terpretation increases a vacation 


__ reputation that yearly brings an in- 


vading army of recreation-minded 
Americans more than millions 


_ strong. 


The country str acl charm i is ap- 


parent enough so far as scenery 


ANADA IS A ‘lot at things toa 
lot of people. To the fisher- 


vey tempo of the! ir wa’ 
‘ing, and the stuff of histor 


unfamiliar and _ 
triguing. 


tle the de that their country 
a sort of glorified icefield. 
couldn’t help relishing the 
sop) heat wave that i 


mountains ane ‘coo gree 


which lie so near to many 


ee its day, i cS tO 


sonal visits of so many tour 


from the year- -round roses 

toria, British Columbia, to th 
admittedly severe winters of the 
prairies. Southern Ontario is t 
bacco country, and each year mi 
grant U.S. workers help harvest tts 
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ONTARIO 


ossisLy the world’s smallest commercially-operated rail- 
Pr: is a peanut-sized passenger and freight outfit that 

puffs its way over one and one-eighth miles of road be- 
tween Fairy Lake and Lake of Bays in Ontario's famous Mus- 
koka area. In operation since 1906, the Huntsville-Lake ol 
Bays Railway Company exists primarily to complete steamer 
and motor-launch services on the two Canadian lakes, but has 
come to represent a popular tourist attraction in its own right. 


Rolling stock on the lilliputian line consists of two tiny 


locomotives, two flat-cars, one boxcar and passenger cars that 
formerly saw service in Toronto and Atlantic City as horse- 


drawn street cars. The railroad is complete in all other equip- _ 


ment, with roundhouse, water tank, terminals and its own 
telephone line. Due to the fact that it carries many hunters, 
fishermen, canoeists and campers (toting gear over the hump 
from one lake to the other) the tiny transportation system 1s 
more often called “The Portage Railway.” 

Present plans call for operation only three months of the 
year, with two scheduled trips daily, but when boat traffic was 
heavier the season was longer and eight trips a day were a 
common occurrence. Even now the little bush route carries 
some 15,000 passengers and 500 tons of freight annually, not 
including mail. Today, summer passengers are the main source 
of revenue, but the line was originally built to haul tanbark 
over the portage, and though the schedule calls for two trips 
per day, specials are put on for campers and canoeists when 
the occasion warrants it. Top speed is twenty miles an hour 
but the usual rate is about fourteen. The line’s accident rate 
is limited to the derailing of a boxcar in 1954 and the 1941 loss 
of a cow who wandered onto the right-of-way. @ 


Ontario's tiny train links two lakes, packs travelers on old trolley cars. 


crops. Bananas have been grown 


there too, just to prove it can be 


done. 

Each of the ten Canadian prov- 
inces offers its own kind of vaca- 
tion setting. In British Columbia 
the scenery is on the majestic scale, 
a happy combination of snowy 
mountain ranges, rugged coastal 
inlets and quiet countryside. It is 
a land of special delight for hunters 
and fishermen, and the country’s 
most equable climate is British Co- 
lumbia’s finishing touch. 

In Alberta there are Reservation 
Indians and cowhands, as of old, 
with the Calgary Stampede as the 
summer's highlight attraction. The 
province has over a score of dude 
ranches offering accommodations, 
riding and entertainment. Banff 
and Jasper are the magic names in 
Alberta, and both these national 
parks and resort towns draw many 
travelers to the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. Lake Louise, near 
Banff, has been called the most 
beautiful single scene in North 
America. 

Saskatchewan presents a vacation 
picture distinctly Canadian. Fish- 
ing ranks high in the province's 
appeal, and there are great areas of 
forest lands, lakes and rivers. Deer, 
bear, antelope and wolves roam 
the woodlands and brush country. 

Manitoba, Canada’s Keystone 
Province, is bigger by far than the 
combined states of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Iowa. The more 
adventurous visitors can hunt 
belugas, the great whales of Hud- 
son Bay, if they obtain a special 
license. Boats and harpoons are 
supplied at Churchill, -and the big 
mammals weigh up to a ton. 

About three-fifths of all visiting 
U.S. motorists first cross the Cana- 
dian border at Ontario. The prov- 
ince equals the combined areas of 
the New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Within this great 
expanse lie 2,00Q,000 lakes and over 
100,000,000 acres of timberland. 
The province has 52 different vaca- 
tion areas, and almost every con- 
ceivable kind of holiday fun. 

In Quebec, the New World’s 
Normandy, there is the appeal of a 
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bilingual culture against a back- 
ground of ancient customs, handi- 
crafts and communities dating back 
to Canada’s earliest origins. Quebec 
City, capital of the province, is the 
only walled city in North America, 
and the Laurentian Mountains are 
the oldest in the world. 

Historic New Brunswick, with 
its almost endless variety of fish- 
laden waterways and game-filled 
forests, combines sea beach with 
rugged cliffs, woodland lakes and 
river shore, rolling farmland and 
picturesque villages. . here .are 
hundreds of lakes and rivers, and 
some of the world’s best salmon 
fishing. New Brunswick is one of 
the continent’s best hunting areas. 

Nova Scotia is a land of legends. 
Practically every village has a story, 
and there is usually historic foun- 
dation for the tale. Hundreds of 
sandy beaches ring the province, 
and apple blossom time in the An- 
napolis Valley strengthens its in- 
land charm. There are more white- 
tail deer per square mile in Nova 
Scotia than anywhere else in North 
America. Swordfish and tuna an- 
gling are bringing more U.S. sports- 
men to the province every year. 

Prince Edward Island, known 
for its specialties of potato grow- 
ing and oyster farming, is getting 
a well deserved name for holiday 
hospitality too. This tiny island off 
the Atlantic seaboard is replete 
with history and adventure. Salmon 
inhabit nearly all its rivers, and 
rainbow trout can be found in lakes 
within 25 miles of the provincial 
capital, Charlottetown. 

Newfoundland became the tenth 
Canadian province in 1949. Many 
place names on the island are remi- 
niscent of the days when French- 
men, Spaniards and Portuguese 
competed with fishermen from the 
west coast of England for the rich 
fishing grounds off Newfoundland’s 
rugged coast. The interior of the 
province is a network of rivers and 
lakes where salmon and _ trout 
abound. 

That’s the roster of provinces of 
Canada. There’s an added attrac- 
tion for visitors, too: no passport 
is required. 

Whatever your vacation desires, 
Canada can fulfill them. @ 
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‘Catch “< 


Saskatchewan 


TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 


ping big wheat harvests, anglers are finding a fine crop 

of brook trout, grayling, northern pike, walleyes and 
lake trout in the province’s northern 100,000 square miles of 
primeval wilderness, which actually runs downhill toward the 
Arctic Circle. Angling access te this rugged region is via Sas- 
katchewan Government Airways, an eleven-year-old version 
of the bush-flying outfits of the ‘thirties, whose unofficial motto 
is: “Tell us where you want to go and we'll get you there.” A 
government-operated line, SGA is currently handling more 
than 1,000 visiting anglers a year out of its main base at La 
Ronge, 172 miles north of Prince Albert, the province’s north- 
ernmost city, and the end of the road for cars, trucks and even 
wheeled aircraft. Float planes are the answer to anglers ogling 
such sites as 3,000-square-mile Lake Athabasca, which in 1956 
produced a record-breaking 80-pound lake trout—unfortu- 


W vin the southern plains of Saskatchewan yield whop- 


nately taken in a net. The big lakers, normally dredged up - 


from the deeps with wire line and stout rods, can even be cast 
for in such streams as the racing Fond du Lac. And for the 
real explorers, SGA has a two-hour DC-3 hop into northern 
northern Saskatchewan, home of the Arctic grayling, who 
flies his over-sized dorsal fin like a miniature sailfish. Expert 
anglers who have sampled the area report that record-sized 
pike and trout regularly appear on the dinner menu of local 
Indians, who are more concerned with food than fame. 


Fat trout are most-sought reward of airborne Saskatchewan anglers. 


Sr tee ee ne 


Village of St. Simeon, above city of Quebec, 
is typical of towns along north shore of 
St. Lawrence near junction with Saguenay. 


OTORING ALONG the St. Law- 

rence River from its be- 

ginning at Lake Ontario 
east to its end at bluff-studded 
Gaspe Peninsula on the Atlantic 
Ocean is a unique and enchanting 
vacation. In some 800 miles of 
leisurely driving you visit pictur- 
esque foreign scenes, winsome 
countryside and charming towns, 
sublime religious shrines, old forts, 
somnolent fishing villages, vibrant 
industries and scores of other in- 
teresting places. And you can top 
off your sightseeing with a wide 
range of excellent recreation, shop- 
ping for some of North America’s 
best handicraft products as well as 
British goods, and eating succulent 
meals that make you wish your 
stomach were king-sized. 

Your starting point is the former 
fur trading center of Kingston, 
Ont., where the mighty lake gives 
birth to the river. Here the Nine- 
teenth Century still lives and it’s 
easy to conjure up visions of the 
past. There’s the old defensive 
tower of Murrey Redoubt with its 
museum—plus Old Fort Henry, a 
completely restored fortress with 
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ALONG THE SAINT 


relics, and equipment of bygone . 


days, and afternoon drills and cere- 
monials by the colorfully  uni- 
formed Old Fort Henry Guard. 

Canadian Route 2, just across the 
river from the American side, runs 
northeastward up the scenic St. 
Lawrence—and this is the route to 
follow. Soon you reach the small 
town of Ganaoque where you can 
cruise among the emerald Thou- 
sand Islands, seeing the large 
estates, the unusual  rock-built 
Boldt Castle and imposing Thou- 
sand Islands Bridge [See Those Sin- 
gular Thousand Islands, ‘TRAVEL, 
July, 1958). 

Should the lure of fishing and 
other water sports entice you, this 
is a region for it. And don’t over- 
look the thirteen areas of St. Law- 
rence River National Park scattered 
downstream where you can picnic, 
rent a boat or angle for small- 
mouthed bass and muskellunge. 

At Prescott, where Fort Welling- 
ton, dating back to the War of 
1812, is worth seeing, it’s a good bet 
to leave the river for a while and 
drive up Canadian 16 to Ottawa, 
the capital of Canada. The impos- 


ing Parliament Buildings, beret- 
topped soldiers and _ diplomats 
carrying dispatch cases give a defi- 
nite feel of Old England spiced 
with a bit of France and things de- 
cidedly Canadian. On the whole, 


though, the British influence pre-— 


dominates. Spend your time look- 
ing at the log booms in the Ottawa 
River; watching Parliament in ac- 
tion; seeing the red-coated Moun- 
ties on guard outside; visiting the 
Peace Tower with its fine views, 
the lovely Rockcliff Park area, 
and the National, War and By- 
town Museums; cruising on the 
Rideau Canal; shopping in the 
many good stores for Canadian and 
low-priced British woolens and 
other goods, and eating in some of 
the excellent restaurants. 
Canadian 17 takes you back to 
the St. Lawrence via old-world 


hamlets and pleasant country scenes - 


into Canada’s largest city, Mont- 
real, where England meets France. 
A booming construction program 
is in progress here and you'll see 
evidences of it on every hand. More 
difficult to realize, though, is the 
fact that Montreal is built on an 
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LAWRENCE 


island. Yet there is nothing insular 
about the city. “The Paris of North 
America,” it’s often called, 
with good reason. You see bi-lingual 
signs, eat in French-style bistros, 
and enjoy its Gallic gaiety. 

Before leaving, however, mark 
down: shopping for fine bargains 
in English imports and Canadian 
handicrafts; the large Notre-Dame- 
de-Montreal cathedral with _ its 
superb stained-glass windows; the 
even bigger St. Joseph’s Oratory 
still being built; the bustling mar- 
ket district around Notre Dame de 
Bonsecours Church where local 
folks like to gather to haggle over 
prices, gossip with their friends or 
stroll through the narrow streets: 
the lovely Botanical Gardens and 
the life-like Canadian Historic 
Wax Museum; carriage rides up 
Mount Royal where the view ex- 
tends to the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. 

Driving seaward toward Que- 
bec—past small towns where build- 

_ ings crowd the streets and country 
craft shops are fronted by colored 
sheepskins—you ll come to two gems. 
First is the paper-manufacturing 
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and. 


Visitors at Perce on Gaspe can take 


boat to bird sanctuary of Bonaventure. 


BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 


community of Trois-Rivieres, sec- 
ond oldest French city in North 
America, where roads lead north 
into the tourist-secluded St. Mau- 
rice Valley region of forested moun- 
tains, good fishing, riding, golf and 
other outdoor diversions. Next is 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, site of the 
Shrine of Our Lady of the Holy 
Rosary. Regardless of your religious 
beliefs, you'll find this peaceful 
shrine with its eighteenth-century 
church and exceptionally lovely 
grounds an unforgettable antidote 
to the sometimes hectic pace of 
modern life. 

Quebec, of all Canadian cities, is 
unique—and thoroughly French 
despite the crowds of tourists. For 
the full flavor of this scenic city, 
stroll. with the Quebecois along 
Dufterine Terrace’s boardwalk high 
above the river, ride in a jogging 
caleche, meander through the tight, 
continental-type streets, aud savor 
the delicacies of Canadian-French 
cooking. Don’t forget, either, such 
important landmarks as the mighty 


Citadel and Ramparts, the historic 


Plains of Abraham where Mont- 
calm and Wolfe met death in the 
battle that decided Canada’s future, 
the impressive Notre Dame des 
Victoires church with its fortress- 
like altar, the rolling Laurentian 
Mountains, and two downriver at- 
tractions: Montmorency Falls and 
the noted Basilica of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, site of many pilgrimages. 

By all means, cross the bridge to 
the Isle d’Orleans. Located in the 
middle of the St. Lawrence, this 
pastoral land of mouth-watering 
strawberries and cheeses has 
changed but little in hundreds of 
years. Its residents cling to the old 


ways, its green-clad knolls look out. 
on vast views of the river and 


recreation-filled Laurentians, and 


its churches—fronted by gilded 


statues—and roadside shrines speak 
tacitly but forcefully of its resi- 
dents’ piety. 

Cross the St. Lawrence by feng 
from Quebec to Levis, noting the 
good views of the famous Chateau 
Frontenac and old walls, and head 
east along the south bank to St. 
Jean-Port Joli. Here, Canadian 
wood carving comes into its own 
with whole families turning /out) 
fine woodwork. 


Farther along, Riviere-du-Loup - 


offers not only a good stopping 
point, but also beaches, trout fish- 
ing and other diversions. 
Now you're on the last lap of 
your St. Lawrence River trip, and 
the widening river, the people and 
their towns smack more and more 
of the sea. There’s one big treat to 
come. But first an appetizer: 1,300- 
square-mile Gaspesian Park—full of 
fishing camps, panoramic views, 
4,000-foot high mountains and 
campgrounds—reached via a short 
side trip. Then, the climax: the 
community of Gaspe overlooking 
the bay of the same name and 


scenically located at the mouth of. 


the York River. 
Here the glory of the St. Law- 


rence meets the sea ina majestic. 


manner. Just a step away lie Perce 
with its noted sea-enclosed rock 
formations like citadels jutting sky- 
ward from foam, waters famous for 
their salmon, and provincial parks 
glowing with natural endowments. 
It’s a fitting finale to a pleasure- 
packed trip. 
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ouvenir 
~ Shopping 
in 48 
States 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


O MATTER where you go in 
N America, regional products 
that capture the heart of the 
areas you visit are among the best 
souvenirs of any vacation. You can, 
of course, buy ash trays or taw- 
dry knickknacks marked “Souvenir 
of—’’ and made hundreds of miles 
from the site of sale. More prudent, 
and certainly more rewarding, is to 
concentrate on local goods that are 
out of the ordinary, enhance your 
home or apparel, provide conver- 
sation pieces, and reflect the sec- 
tion’s atmosphere or traditions of 
its people. 

In some cases, a locale’s choicest 

souvenir is a memory—of delicious 

foods or special dishes consumed 
on the spot. Though less tangible 
when you return home, they are 
nonetheless outstanding vacation 
buys. 

So for a real shopping adventure, 
concentrate on local merchandise 
that vivifies your travel memories 
or gives you items you'll be proud 
to show your friends. In most cases 
they cost no mort than the omni- 
present trash. In some cases they’re 
actually cheaper. In all cases, you 
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Here’s a Comprehensive Guide to Regional Handicrafts, Best Local Products 
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Gift shop in House of the Seven Gables, made immortal in Hawthorne's same-named novel, 
lets travelers combine historical sightseeing with shopping for best Salem, Mass., local buys. 


can get full value for your money. 

Here, in summary, are some of 
the best souvenirs around the U:S.: 
Alabama: While there “are some 
good buys in handicrafts such as 
woven rugs, quilting, pottery and 
basketry, food is the best bet in the 
Yellowhammer State. Give a nod to 
the gourmet’s delight—bon secour 
oysters from Mobile Bay, then sam- 
ple the local berries and peanuts. 
Arizona: Indian crafts head the list 
here and in Nevada but be sure you 
know what you're getting. Tip: 
visit a showplace like the Museum 
of Northern Arizona in Flagstaff 
for a look at authentic items. Pur- 
chases may include: Hopi Kachina 
dolls; Hopi, Pima or Papago bas- 
ketry; Hopi and Navajo jewelry, 
the latter set with turquoise; Hopi, 
Maricopa, Papago, Pima and Yuma 
pottery; Navajo rugs and Hopi 
ceremonial kilts. Handworked 
leather in many forms makes an ex- 
cellent investment as do Arizona- 
styled western fashions. In the food 
line, try cactus candy, prickly pear 
jam, pinon nuts, fresh dates, citrus 
preserves and sage or mesquite 
honey. 
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Arkansas: If you know your an- 
tiques, pick some up, especially in 
less ‘tourist-frequented sections. 
Ozark and other craftsmen make 
fine pottery, wood-fiber flowers and 
hooked or woven rugs. Camark pot- 
tery at Camden is famous. Bowls 
and utensils fashioned from native 
woods put Mountain View on the 
shopping map. Ozark fruits in sea- 
son—peaches, apples, strawberries 
and grapes—are tasty. And if you 
feel real hungry, you might negoti- 
ate for one of the 100-pound water- 
melons grown around Hope. 

California: Some Far Eastern im- 
ports may be procured in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. For more 
native goods, acquire redwood 
products from bowls to furniture 
in the Redwood Empire section 
around San Francisco; paintings, 
ceramics and art work at Carmel, 
Laguna Beach or San Diego’s Span- 
ish Village in Balboa Park; and 
such foods as avocados, almonds, 
citrus fruits, dates, olives and wines. 
For something different, take home 
a keg of brandied dates from the 
Los Angeles Farmers Market. 

Colorado: Fill up the picnic larder 


with Rocky Ford melons, cherries, 
peaches, apples and fresh vege- 
tables. Shop for pottery in Colo- 
rado Springs, works of art in Den- 
ver, Estes Park or Colorado Springs, 
or—if you don’t want to search for 
your own—pretty rocks and min- 
eral specimens in many mountain 
locales. 

Delaware: Handicrafts are limited 
in both number and_ production 
butinclude basketry, book-binding, 


. cabinet making, ironwork, weay- 
ings, rugs, wood-carvings, pottery 


and tapestries. They are sometimes 
difficult to find, though. Hence, you 
may prefer the more readily avail- 
able goods—crabs, clams, oysters 
and other seafood, tomatoes and 
poultry. 

Florida: By no means neglect the 
food department in the Sunshine 
State: citrus and its many types of 


marmalade, sapodillas, avocados, 
mangoes, papayas, pineapples, 
strawberries, sea turtle, crabs, 


shrimp and oysters. However, if 
you'd rather watch your waistline, 


don’t fret. Put out your dollars for — 
sportswear with a sunshine flair; 


ceramics; such Seminole Indian 
crafts as intricately colored gar- 
ments made from hundreds of bits 
of cloth; costumed dolls; skirts, 
aprons, wood-carvings, beadwork, 
basketry; cypress knee furnishings 
and novelties; and products (jew- 
elry is a favorite) made from the 
state’s colorful variety of sea shells. 
If you don’t plan to visit Cuba, you 
might also like to pick up some of 
the imports from this nearby island. 
Georgia: Fill your shopping bag 
here with pottery, hand-made bed- 
spreads, gems, fresh or frozen sea- 
foods, pecan delicacies, peaches, 
watermelons and cantaloupes. 

Idaho: Aside from locally grown 
fruits and vegetables, save money 
for woven belts, beadwork on moc- 
casins and vests, purses, bags and 


basketry made by Bannock, Sho- 


shoni and other tribes on the Fort 
Hall Reservation. 
Mlinois: The community of Nau- 


voo is famous for its grapes, wines — 


and cheeses, and some of the state’s 
agricultural areas feature food buys 
in season. That’s about the limit 
unless you’re in the market for 
some of the manufactured goods 
that Illinois ships around the 
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world, and many are excellent buys. 
Indiana: Craftsmen in Nashville 
turn out such items as dolls, metal 
work, woodwork, pottery and 
woven articles. Otherwise, central 
Indiana roadside stands groan with 
vegetables and fruits in season. 
fowa: Food aplenty, of course, in 
this breadbasket state, but if you 
like flowers (even if they won’t 
last) , stop in Pella when the tulips 
bloom around mid-May and get 
yourself a bouquet. During summer 
months, Indians on the Sac and 
Fox Reservation north of Tama 
congregate along U.S. 30 to sell 
their bead and basket work. 
Kansas: You probably buy Kansas- 
made products every time you shop 
at home. So for something differ- 
ent, stop at Lindsborg where the 
artists guild features wood carvings, 
metal craft, paintings and ceramics 
with a Swedish influence. 
Kentucky: If you're affluent, you 
might want to acquire a race horse 
in the Bluegrass Country around 
Lexington. Chances are, however, 
you'll prefer something less ex- 
pensive. The state’s famous bour- 
bon whiskey is always on hand for 
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Local food products 
such as those displayed 
at Ida Cason Gardens 
in Chipley, Ga., make 
memorable mementos. 


a nip, but if you’d like to camou- 
flage your imbibing, get a few 
pounds of Kentucky Kernel candy 
(made of bourbon) in Lexington 
or Frankfort. Eastern mountain 
sections feature quilts, woven bas- 
kets and other crafts while small- 
town grocery stores sell Kentucky 
sorghum . (a form of molasses) , 
honeycomb and smoked country 
hams. And don’t overlook such 
tempting local dishes as fried 
chicken, stuffed squash and butter- 
milk biscuits as served up in inns at 
Bardstown, Harrodsburg, Simpson- 
ville and Louisville. 

Louisiana: The Evangeline coun- 
try offers some Acadian crafts, and 
New Orleans has antiques and 
pralines. But let’s face it, you can’t 
spend your money in. more memo- 
rable fashion than in the famous 
French Quarter restaurants of New 
Orleans. So have a feast that will 
make your mouth water every time 
you think of it when you get back 
home—of oysters a la Rockefeller, 
bouillabaisse, Creole gumbo, craw- 
fish bisque, pompano en papillotes 
or any of the wonderful creations 
concocted by master chefs. 


Maryland: Again, food’s your forte. _ 
Seafoods are especially attractive 
with Chesapeake Bay oysters, crabs 
and terrapins in the gourmet class. 
Other local specialties found in res- 
taurants include oyster soup, crab 
cakes, oyster pot pie or fritters, 
chicken pot pie, sweet potato or 
pecan pie, and corn bread. 
Michigan: Biggest Wolverine State 
bargain is an automobile as it’s en- 
tirely possible to pay for your entire 
vacation with the money saved by 
buying a car in an automotive cen- 
ter like Detroit rather than at 
home. If you don’t need a new car, 
there are wooden shoes in Holland, 
furniture in Grand Rapids, copper 
utensils and plenty of fresh fruits 
and their by-products. 

Minnesota: With its many Scandi- 
navian traditions, the Gopher 
State could do better, but does offer 
some Swedish handiwork to attract 
the eye. There’s also pottery at Red 
Wing and Indian handicrafts in 
northern sections. Tasty edibles are 
wild rice around Aitkin, plum and 
chokeberry jellies, blue cheese, and 
maple syrup. 

Mississippi: Ole Miss almost misses 
out on the shopping spree agenda, 
but manages to toss in some an- 
tiques, curios, pottery and tempta- 
bles like koo-bee-awa, gumbos, sea- 
food and jambalayas. 

Missouri: The Show Me State may 
not make the best showing buy- 
wise, but it offers some enticements. 
These include Ozark Mountain 
handicrafts similar to those found 
in other southern hill country sec- 
tions, antiques and corncob pipes. 
Local cooks can show you some 
taste treats, too, like catfish, ham 
hocks and navy beans, blackberry 
and huckleberry cobbler, corn- 
bread and greens, and_ hickory 
smoked hams. 

Montana: Indian crafts take prece- 


ane Orleans’ best buy is 
superlative Creole cooking 
available at famed restaurants 
like ancient Antoine's, 
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dent in the Treasure State, and 
include buckskin or suede jackets, 
buckskin gloves, beaded moccasins, 
purses and cigarette cases, dolls 
dressed in traditional Blackfeet 
“attire, rawhide covered drums, 
stone pipes and feather bonnets. 
Other possibilities are saddles, bas- 
kets and hooked rugs. 

Nebraska4 Husk some corn, and let 
it go at that. 

New England: Though Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont vary in the individual 
amounts of possible*buys, the six- 
state region as 4° whole—and #’s 
compact enough to be considered 
a unit—affords a fife selection. On 
the list are baskéts, pottery, ceram- 
ics, clothing, furniture, jewelry, 
silverware, shoes, hand-painted tex- 
tiles, needlework, woolens, wood 
carvings, toys, rugs, sculptures, 
sporting gear, paintings, ship mod- 
els, metalcrafts. And still a few an- 
tiques. Remember, too, succulent 
regional foods such as little neck 
clams, Maine lobsters, and Ver- 
mont maple syrup. 

New Jersey: Industrial New Jer- 


San Francisco's 
Chinatown features 
Far East food, 
oriental objets d'art 
for novelty seekers. 


sey’s products reach across Ameri- 
ca, but you might bear in mind art 
works around Cape May or an- 
tiques in the northwestern regions 
such as Sparta or down around 
Lambertville. And don’t forget the 
state’s inimitable salt water taffy on 
boardwalks of Atlantic City, As- 
bury Park, -etc. 

New Mexico: As in the case of 
Arizona, Indian crafts predominate 
and you'll find intermingling of 
such products in both states. As for 
New Mexico, mark down Jemez 
and Cochiti basketry; Navajo, Zuni 
and Santo Domingo jewelry; San 
Ildefonso, Santa Clara, San Juan 
and Zia pottery, and Navajo rugs. 
Chimayo weavers also do fine, col- 
orful work while the nearby wood 
carvers in Cordova fashion primi- 
tive creations. For paintings by 
both noted and aspiring artists, the 
picturesque town of Taos is best. 
Here, too, you'll find some rather 
unique forms of other crafts. 

New York: Specialty shops in New 
York City sell merchandise from 
all over the world, and you may 
wish to acquire some. More in- 
digenous, however, are Adirondacks 
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crafts like paintings, ceramics, 
sculptures and wood engravings; 
glassware, especially the famous 
Steuben styles at Corning; wines in 
the Naples region; plenty of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in season at 
roadside stands; and, last but hard- 
ly least, those gourmet meals in the 
first-class and foreign restaurants 
of New York City. 

North Carolina: There’s a bonanza 
for shoppers in the Tar Heel State 
whether you seek the culinary or 
craft type of items. Best centers are 
in the Smoky Mountains section. 
Take-home goods might be wood 
carvings, textiles, toys, ornamental 
ironwork, pottery, jewelry made 
from silver and native stones, cop- 
per or pewter bowls and trays, 
enameled metal, pine baskets, 
cornshuck dolls, hand-made furni- 
ture and beadwork. 

North Dakota: There are some In- 
dian goods of the curio type but 
none to match those produced in 
the Southwest. Unusual are the pic- 
tures made from wild fowl plum- 
age, prairie flowers and_ grasses 
found in Valley City. And in 
Wahpeton, there’s Rosemeade Pot- 
tery made from native materials 
and decorated with local designs. 
Ohio: Pottery fashioned from na- 
tive clays is the Buckeye State’s 
best souvenir, though you may 
want to take home maple syrup, or 
munch some of its fine fruit. 
Oklahoma: “Oh, what a beautiful 
morning’’ may describe the Sooner 
State’s climate, but the shopping 
picture is a bit more overcast. The 
limited selection includes glass, 
pottery, Plains Indians arts and 
crafts, minerals, woven goods made 
by the Sequoyah Indian Weavers, 


-and pecans around Chandler. 


Oregon: Good and _plentiful— 
that’s the shopping situation in the 
Beaver State. Unique are the prod- 
ucts—bowls, utensils, furniture and 
other items—made from rare myrtle- 
wood. There are also miscellaneous 
wood carvings and juniper wood 
items. Leathercraft—particularly 
saddles and hand-stamped belts—is 
excellent. Fine Indian handiwork 


_includes head masks, full-length 


war bonnets, ceremonial head- 
dresses, totem poles, wooden Indian 
figures and oil paintings on velvet. 
Additional buys are ceramics, pot- 
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tery, plastic goods, objects made 
from polished agate, weaving, ap- 
ples, pears and peaches. 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Dutch 
crafts are mostly the jazzed-up types. 
About the only authentic Dutch 
work would be a_ hand-painted, 
hand-made children’s chair made 
by J. S. Ebersole in Intercourse. In 
the Pocono area, shop for hand- 
made iron, leather, copper, silver, 
woven goods, lace, hand-whittled 
earrings and hand-loomed wall cov- 
erings. Be sure to visit one of the 
farmers’. markets in the Dutch 
country, and try some of the typical 
regional cuisine. Glassware and 
antiques are also available. 

South Carolina: The Palmetto 
State has many of the same sou- 
venirs found in neighboring North 
Carolina. Best possibilities are 
ornamental iron work, pottery, bas- 
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Mbsr persons hearing the name 
of our town of Osage, Iowa, as- 
sume it is named for an Indian 
tribe. This is not the case. In the 
early days, a man from the East 
was a prominent settler and, I 
believe, a financier whose name 
was Orrin Sage. His initial was 
combined with his family name, 
and the town thus became Osage. 
It is a beautiful little town of 
3,500 population, surrounded by 
well-kept and productive farms, 
and it is noted for its colorful 
beauty in the autumn, due to the 
streets lined with hard maple 
trees. It is well worth a drive to 
see. 


Note: How did your town get tts 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the 
derivation of place names. Ad- 
dress: TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Un- 
accepted submissions cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. @ 


ketry, quilting, rug weaving, wood- 
working, seafoods, pecans and 
dishes like tipsey pudding, Pom- 
pey’s Head, calabash, benne brittle 
and cornbread. 

South Dakota: Sioux Indians make 
beaded belts, dolls, paintings, and 
carved pipestones and wood. And, 
if you're a rock collector, shops sell 
some of the state’s 200 kinds of 
minerals. . 
Tennessee: Crafts include pot- 
tery, wood carvings, woven goods, 
ceramics, jewelry, baskets, dolls, 
furniture, dulcimers, rugs and 
brooms. Most of them are of the so- 
called “mountain” type. 

Texas: Unless you are going to in- 
terior Mexico, use your Lone Star 
State visit to purchase Mexican | 
goods in across-the-border com- 
munities like Juarez. 

Utah: There is some Mormon craft- 
work in Salt Lake City, and Indian 
products imported from nearby 
states. Except for fruits in season, 
that’s about it. 

Virginia: Old Dominion may not 
dominate the South buy-wise, but it 
needn’t blush. Look for lustreware 
at Abington; the excellent replicas 
of colonial crafts at Williamsburg; 
mountain area articles like hooked 
rugs, curtains and coverlets; natu- 
ral stone crosses found around Fairy 
Stone State Park, and such foods as 
Virginia hams, spoon bread, sylla- 
bub, oysters and Brunswick stew. 
Washington: Indians turn out 
miniature totem poles, baskets and 
buckskin clothing. Canned or fresh 
foods include salmon, clams, oys- 
ters and fruits. An oddity is a 
sweetmeat known as “aplets’ made 
from walnuts flavored with apple 
juice and spices. 

West Virginia: Glass and porcelain 
ware—in cities like Chester, Cullo- 
den, Moundsville, Milton, Mor- 
gantown, Newell and Weston—are 
the best Mountain State buys. 
Wisconsin: Although there is still 
some folk art around, the most 
available goods are cheeses, beer, 
smoked sausages and fruits. 
Wyoming: Open your purse here 
for woodwork, especially that made 
from gnarled pine; elkhorn furni-. 
ture and gimcracks; leather clothing 
with early western motifs; excellent 
paintings and art work; polished 
gems, and local jade jewelry. @ 
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BY KEITH MONROE 


California’s mainland, south- 

west from the port of Los An- 
geles, you come to Santa Catalina 
island. Thousands of tourists visit 
it daily. Yet scarcely one visitor in 
a thousand sees—or even hears 
about—the aspects which make it 
different from other islands. Those 
aspects are to be found some dis- 
tance outside the village of Avalon, 
and few tourists ever leave the vil- 
lage. 

Avalon is the one town on the 
island. It is the harbor where the 
daily steamers dock. It has a 
mountaintop airport where the 
daily airplanes land. Altogether it 
occupies only one square mile of 
the island’s 76 square miles. Those 
other 75 miles are seen by none but 
the knowing and venturesome. 

Yet, if you wish, it is easy enough: 
to hike out of town into the in- 
terior, where you may meet a wild 
boar or a herd of buffalo. It is also 


[ YOU VOYAGE 27 miles out from 


easy to rent a tiny motorboat or 
perhaps a sailboat, and cruise along 
Catalina’s 56 miles of rocky coast- 
line, to put in at empty little bays 
or drop anchor off deserted beaches: 
More people might do so if they 
realized what they could see. 
Avalon is a_ pleasant, drowsy 
town, easy to reach by boat from 
Los Angeles harbor, by seaplane 
from Long Beach, or by landplane 
from the airports of either Los An- 
geles or Long Beach. Its main 
street is closed to automobiles, and 
teems with barefooted pedestrians. 
The only vehicle is a horse-drawn 
surrey that moves dreamily between 
the steamer pier and the big, ram- 
bling old St. Catherine Hotel. 
Even if you are the adventurous 
type, and eager to roam off to the 
secret places of the island, you may 
enjoy a day and evening in Avalon. 
From its central plaza you see nar- 
row eucalyptus-lined streets, rising 
through tiers of quaint pint-sized 
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houses splashed in cheerful pastel 
colors. These are the homes of the 
permanent population of 1,500. 
You can stroll out Avalon Canyon 
to a big aviary or to the Visitors 
Country Club for golf and tennis. 
Up one hill is an Indian museum, 
with relics of a vanished tribe of 
giant savages—the Canalinos, some 
of whose skeletons are seven feet 
tall. They inhabited the island 
until the last squaw died in 1853. 
At Avalon’s beach there is swim- 


E ming, water skiing, fishing and 


country outside it. 


paddle-boarding. In the evening 


- you can dine at a good Mexican 


restaurant, dance in a huge ball- 
room to music of a well-known 
band, or watch fishermen and 
yachting parties at play along a 
few neon-lit streets lined with bars 
and honky-tonks. 

Few visitors stay in Avalon long- 
er than 24 hours. In that time they 
can sample all the town’s delights. 
They know nothing about the 
There is no 
reason why anyone in Avalon 
should tell them. The island is 


- owned by the P. K. Wrigley family, 


of baseball and chewing-gum fame. 
The Wrigleys bought it for $3,000,- 
000 from the Banning family in 
1919, and in recent years have had 
it up for sale at the same price they 
paid for it. Neither the Wrigleys 
nor the Avalon tradesmen have any- 
thing to gain by encouraging trav- 
elers to go outside the town. 

As only a few people ever wander 
out of Avalon anyhow, the Catalina 
Island Company makes no attempt 
to prevent their doing so. It even 
permits motorboats and water taxis 
to be offered for hire, though the 
boat owners seem to specialize in 
cruises around Avalon Harbor or 
short sightseeing excursions a few 
miles from it. They do not vigor- 
ously promote the possibility of 
cruising farther. But this possibili- 


_ ty is open to anyone. And of course 


private craft can slip into any of 
the island’s numerous bays, though 
everyone who goes ashore is sup- 
posed to pay a landing fee of 25 
cents a head—if they can find any- 
one to pay it to. 
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Outside Avalon the island is vir- 
tually uninhabited. Almost the 
only settlers are children—hundreds 
of them. They are there only in the 
summer months, at eight different 
boys’ or girls’ camps. The Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts operate sev- 
eral camps there, as doa few private 
organizations. 

In July and August these camps’ 
little harbors are picturesque. The 
rare voyager who cruises Catalina’s 
leeward shore will see whole fleets 
of children on paddleboards in 
emerald-green water, boys in deep- 
sea diving helmets, boys spearfish- 
ing or canoeing. Youthful explor- 
ing parties on foot or horseback 
wind upward into the mountainous 
interior. Yet the island is so roomy 
and rugged that children from one 
camp almost never see those from 
another. 

With no telephones, no auto- 
mobiles and no passersby, anyone 
on Catalina has a sense of being 
cast away on a lonely and_ be- 
witched desert island. 

Strange sight, from May to No- 
vember, is the phosphorescence of 
Catalina’s sea-water. Paddle a 
canoe or row a boat through it, or 
watch the wake of a slowly-cruising 
motor craft, and you may see the 
ripples glow like neon. Surf on the 
rocks sometimes looks like a fire- 
works display. 

Day or night, summer or winter, 
you are likely to be startled by fish 
which leap from the water and skim 
through the air a yard above the 
surface for a hundred feet or so. 
These are flying fish, with broad 
fins which work well ‘as wings. You 
may be told that if you sit in a boat 
at night and shine a flashlight, 
flying fish will jump into your 
boat. This may sound like an old 
hoax, but flying fish really are at- 
tracted by light and will leap at it. 

After the camps close at Labor 
Day, the island is virtually deserted 
outside Avalon. There is one tiny 
settlement at a place called Em- 
pire’s Landing where rock-quarry- 
ing operations keep a few men busy 
all year. They live there with their 
families, and send their children to 


school in Avalon not by school bus — 
but by boat. It’s only twelve miles 
by sea, nineteen by land to the 
Avalon schoolhouse. 
There is another little cluster of 
buildings at The Isthmus, where | 
a soda fountain and souvenir shop 
cater to. yachtsmen and young 
hikers in summer, and where small 
cottages are for rent, but The 
Isthmus closes down for the rest of © 
the year The  curious-minded 
nevertheless find it worth visiting. 
Its cluster of buildings are mostly 
movie sets put up for Mutiny on the 
Bounty, and left there ever since. 
A quarter-mile away, across the 
narrow isthmus on the windward 
side, is a broad deserted bay. Its 
water is too shallow for an anchor- 
age. Yet just under its surface, 
about 40 yards from shore, is sub- 
merged the hulk of a century-old 


' Chinese pirate junk, the Ning Po. a 


You can wade out and cut off 
chunks of its camphor wood, a 
fragrant timber which can be 
carved into attractive objets d'art. 

Believe it or not, this lonely is- 
land was. the scene of a Civil War 
battle. The dilapidated Union 
barracks and_ stable still stand 
among a grove of eucalyptus trees 
at The Isthmus, with a dim old 
plaque to tell their story. 

The Confederacy had _ planted 
seagoing raiders on Catalina to at- 
tack gold ships sailing down from 
San Francisco. They were so suc- 


_ cessful that Washington eventually 


had to ship cavalry to the island 
to deal with them. After several 
weeks of hide-and-seek through the 
canyons and thickets, the Federal 
horsemen caught the guerrillas and 
wiped them out in a skirmish on 
the bluffs above Parsons Beach, in 
the northeast part of the island. 
Aside from whoever may ‘be at 
Empire’s landing, for nine months 
the only human beings outside 
Avalon are usually five cowhands 
who ride herd for the giant Black — 
Jack Ranch. This ranch, one of the 
largest in the nation, is owned by 


Avalon is Santa Catalina's sole town, can be 
reached by daily sailings, hops from mainland. 
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Wrigley and legally includes all 
Catalina. Its 5,000 beef cattle 
wander the island. 

A hiker may well wonder what 
the cattle eat. Much of the island’s 
interior is so barren and rugged 
that it was used during the war as 
a place to test OSS recruits in sur- 
vival techniques. They were ma- 
rooned there with only a knife. 
They were expected to get water 
by cutting into cactus, and food by 
killing wild goats. There are thou- 
sands of goats on the island, but 
they frequent the cliffs and are not 


easy to nab. 


Other wild life, too formidable 


to tackle with only a knife, also 


roams Catalina. In certain isolated 
canyons you can find a herd of 60 
buffalo, descendants of bisons im- 
ported to the island by a movie 
company in 1924. Anywhere on the 
island you may confront a_ boar, 
long in the tusk and hungry of 
mien. In summer they sometimes 


- sneak into a camp and tip over gar- 
_ bage cans, or even invade a tent if 
they smell food. The campers are 


safe if they offer no resistance. Cata- 
lina’s wild pigs do not attack hu- 
mans unless wounded or deeply 
angered. A barking dog scares them 
into swift flight. 

Giant crows nest on the high 
peaks of the island. These ugly 
coal-black birds were worshipped 
as gods by the Indians, and still be- 


have with a certain arrogance. They . 


do not fly far away if a human 
approaches, but hover in the air 
nearby, circling and swooping with 


an air of menace until the invader - 


takes to his heels or hides in a con- 
venient bush. 

Rattlesnakes are often found, 
and foxes as large as a house cat. 
There are a few deer and plenty of 
quail. As the island is private prop- 
erty, hunting is taboo without per- 
mission from the Catalina Island 
Company. 

Several hundred sea lions live 
along the wave-pounded shore near 
Seal Rock, and on a warm sunny 
day their happy barking can be 
heard from afar. Porpoises love to 
play in the offshore water, and may 


- frolic around your boat. You can 2 


see sharks, too, if you throw food 


overboard, but they are small ones — 


no longer than your arm. 


The island is eight miles wide at — 


its thickest points, and little-known 
relics of the past are visible deep 
inland. In one canyon there is a 
deserted silver mine, last worked in 
1910. On a hillside are the charred 
ruins of a cabin where a settler was 
murdered 80 years ago. Above one 
narrow strip of beach is a cliff of 
soapstone (or, as geologists know 
it, steatite) , which is a glossy gray- 
green rock of some value. It carves 
easily, resists heat and acid, and can 
be made into useful objects—desk 
paperweights to kitchen sinks. No 
one quarries this soapstone except 
an occasional summer group of 
Scouts. 

Archaeologists, historians, natu- 
ralists, antiquarians, sportsmen and 
campers love Catalina for many 
reasons. Like Peter Pan’s magical 
island, Catalina has a strange way 


of making people young, again | 


when they are there. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 


tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE 
TALE OF 
LITTLE 


TWEETSIE 


Little Tweetsie is always happy 
when children come around to 
play Railroad with him and 

to let Mr. Robbins explain all 


about being an engineer 


and other wonderful things. 


— 


While Tweetsie wanders ahead, 
to make sure everything’s all 
right, everybody gets a good 

look at all the scenery 
that’s still just like it 
y was along time ago. 


ay 


od 
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This is the scary part, but ; 3 Rs te 
Tweetsie takes a big gulp of : ee 
steam and goes running over Br = ey 
the high, high bridge—and > 
it’s really lots of fun for all. 


Well, Tweetsie sure deserves a 
rest after all that, so his friends 
have a picnic right out in the 
woods until he lets them know 
with his magic whistle that it’s 
time to go home again, darn it! 
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lands, with more _ bridges 
than Venice, is crisscrossed by ca- 
nals—a happy fact for visitors who 
want to see the place while they 
stroll about the streets. Because the 
canals lend distance and _perspec- 
tive to the magnificent seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century red_ brick 
houses that line their sides, you can 
see them easily in all their satisfy- 
ing splendor. 

Walk among them, or ride in a 
motor launch through the canals, 
and time after time backgrounds 
that could have been painted by 
Rembrandt or Frans Hals or almost 
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any other Dutch Renaissance artist 
pass before your eyes. So far as the 
houses and the tree-shaded quays 
are concerned, the inner city looks 
now as it looked then—solid, pros- 
perous and beautiful. One of the 
surprises in coming here, and one 
of the pleasures, is meeting the past 
on such easy and intimate terms. 
Glance about, and you recognize 
immediately where so much early 
American architecture originated. 
When New York was New Amster- 


dam it must have seemed a little 


bit like this. 

A half-moon city, built in semi- 
circular canals and streets backing 
from a bustling port, the capital 


ERUAM BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


MSTERDAM, a handsome, water- 
; logged city built on 75. is- 


takes its name from the fact that 
somebody once built a dam across 
the Amstel River and set up house- 
keeping there. Just who he was, or 
when. he constructed his dam, his- 
tory doesn’t remember. 

First mentioned in_ historical 
writings in 1275, the town made 
rapid progress during the next few 
hundred years. By the time Henry 
Hudson came along it was a thriv- 
ing place, and Dutch seamen were 
pretty well acquainted with the rest 
of the world. The women, however, 
didn’t like to see them sail off, and 
they, used to congregate around a 
tower on the waterfront to take 
a last look at ships disappearing. | 
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over the horizon. So many tears 
were shed that there it’s called the 
Weeper’s Tower. It even bears a 
plaque saying: ‘From this ancient 
Tower of Tears erected in 1482 
A.D. Henry Hudson set sail April 
4th 1609 A.D. in the vessel Half 
Moon on that voyage of discovery 
destined to bring him to the harbor 
of New York and the Hudson Riv- 
er. This memorial erected Septem- 
ber 1927 by the Greenwich Village 
Historical Society of New York, 
SAC” 

Home of Rembrandt, birthplace 
of Spinoza, Amsterdam was a 
bustling, cosmdpolitan ,port, pn 
familiar terms with ‘far-away places, 
and so it has remained ever since. 
Today it has many reminders of 
its world-searching past, including 
some of the best Indonesian restau- 
vants this side of the Far East. As for 
bustle, in addition to automobiles, 
street cars and motor launches, it 
has_ bicycles—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them. Local residents say 
that there are more people than 
bicycles, but I doubt it, and I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if the 
bicycles rose up one day and con- 
quered the inhabitants. Certainly 
they conquer the tourists now. It 
takes an alert sightseer to escape 
them as he crosses the streets dur- 
ing rush hours. 

There are three main, half-moon- 
shaped canals—Prinsengracht, Kei- 
zersgracht and Herengracht, to 
name them from the outside of the 
semicircle in towards the center— 
plus a number of intersecting ones. 
The heart of the city les within 
the innermost canal and with the 
large central plaza, the Dam, rep- 
resents the area of the capital as it 
existed about the middle of the 
Fourteenth Century. 

I decided to begin my tour in the 
Dam. Many of the hotels are near- 
by and the others are not far by 
street cars, most of which pass 
through it or stop on a corner one 
block away. A wide, busy square, it 
has the Royal Palace on one side, 
the Nieuwe Kerk (begun in 1414) 
in a corner, a busy boulevard— 
Damrak—extending from another 
corner toward the port, and, on the 
opposite side, a street called Rokin. 
A few steps down Rokin, at No. 5, 
I stopped in at the city tourist 
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office, “known by its initials in 
Dutch—VVV—and picked up a map 
of the city. 

Back in the Dam, I turned left 
and circled the palace, a building 
in classical style, built in 1648 as 
the town hall and used as a royal 
residence after 1808, although the 
Queen doesn’t live there today. As 
I came back toward the Dam, I 
had the Nieuwe Kerk on my left. 
Crossing to it, I went right along 
Mozes en Aaronstraat and around 
the back of the church to Eggert- 
straat No. 6, where I came to a door 
marked “Kosterij.” There I saw a 
sign in several languages: ‘To visit 
the church, please apply here.” 
Doing so, I handed over 50 Dutch 
cents (fourteen U.S. cents) and 
went into the high, Roman-arched 
building to look at the ancient 
stained-glass windows. Other treas- 
ures there include the oak pulpit, 
beautifully carved from 1646 to 
1649, and the choir screen, made“of 
chased brass from a design by Rem- 
brandt’s friend, Johannes Lutma. 
Ever since the establishment of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, coro- 
nation ceremonies have taken place 


here before this lovely screen. 

Outside the church I crossed the 
Dam toward the National Monu- 
ment, a white stone column, shot 
across Damrak ahead of swarms of 
bicycles, and walked down it past 
stores and sidewalk cafes. One 
block later, arriving at a square 
called Beausplein, I veered right, en- 
tered a tiny street, Papenbrugsteeg, 
turned left at the end of it along 
Warmosstraat, walked:a block and 
went right into Wijdekerk. Just 
ahead I saw the Oude Kerk, or Old 
Church, its tower topped by a brass 
ball and a weathervane. Going 
right around the back of it, I found 
the kosterij at Oudezijds Voorburg- 
wal No. 76. 

Built at the beginning of the 
Fourteenth Century, it has a rather 
stern, uncompromising interior 
brightened by colorful windows, 
pews decorated with medieval 
woodcarving, and an ancient organ 
with an interesting old clock above 
it. At the present time the church 
is being restored and many of the 
things ordinarily to be seen there 
may not be on view. 

Outside I turned right along the 


Old warehouses of Dutch East India Company, on city's inner canals, still service sea trade. 


Gabled, facaded houses lining Amsterdam's oldest sections date from 17th-18th centuries. 


canal, crossed the first bridge I 
came to and continued | straight 
ahead down Oudekennissteeg, a 
narrow street with sidewalks all of 
twelve inches wide, over another 
bridge, and one block farther along 
turned right into Zeedijk. Half a 
block more and I came to the 
Waag, a small, fortress-like build- 
ing with round, medieval towers 
notched with slots for weapons to 
be shot through. Now the Amster- 
dam Historical Museum, its con- 
tents are not very interesting to a 
tourist, but the building itself is 
a beauty, straight out of the Mid- 
dle Ages. I circled it to get a good 
picture of it and of the open-air 
market of fresh fish and vegetable 
stands in the square. 
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Then I went back toward the 
harbor along Gelderschekade, a 
dead-end canal, past barges with 
clothes drying on wash lines and, 
on the land side, small cafes, stores, 
and houses with windows that had 
mirrors attached to them at right 
angles so that folks inside can see 
who’s coming and going along the 
sidewalk. Most of the windowsills 
were occupied by cats sleeping in 
the sun, and about half way down 
the street I passed a band of side- 
walk musicians. They roam about 
here, stopping every now and then 
to play and pass the hat, as they 
used to do in American towns be- 
fore every home had a radio. 

At the end of this canal I turned 
left along the waterfront and in 


about a minute arrived at St. Nich- 
olaas Kerk. Ringing the bell at 
No. 73 next door, I was admitted 
for still another look at windows 
and ancient paintings. 

Then I walked back the way I'd 
come and found that at the first 
canal I had a wonderful view of the 
steeple of Oude Kerk soaring above 
the roofs of the city. A few steps 


farther, and I came to the Schrier- — 


storen, or Weeper’s ‘Tower—an an- 
cient, two-story, red-brick structure 
topped by a modern addition of 
white cement. Begun in 1482, it is 
used today as the harbor master’s 
office, since it commands a fine view 
of the water. 
Among the curious historical 
oddities about Amsterdam is the 
fact that Peter the Great, Czar of 
Russia, worked here as a carpenter 
in 1697, living on the island of 
Oostenburg. The wharves and 
docks nearby were also home base 
for the galleons of the fabulous 


East India Company, which car-_ 


ried tea and teak and spices and 
other products from the far Pacific 


and helped make Amsterdam one. 


of the commercial centers of Eu- 
rope. 

As I am always a fascinated spec- 
tator of waterfront activity, I de- 
cided to take a short bus trip there 
for a quick look at these ancient 
docks. Strolling ahead along Prins 
Hendrikkade past the Weeper’s 
Tower, I came to a “bushalte” sign 
and took bus M. It goes straight 
along this street, past some of these 
ancient warehouses on the right. 
Then in a few moments at Kadijks- 
plein it turns left across a bridge 
from which, on your right, you see 
one of the few remaining wind- 
mills in Amsterdam. 

At the end of the bridge it 
swings right through a charming, 


tree-shaded square (Kattenburger- _ 


plein), past beautiful old houses, 
coffee shops and stores selling rich 
chocolates and fancy cakes. Just 
before it reaches the windmill there 


is a bus stop. I got off there and 


walked back a\few steps to No. 79 
Oostenburgergracht, where the 
Czar lived. This is a museum now, 
but one of limited interest and ex- 
tremely difficult to get into, as it’s 
open only on Wednesdays from 
1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. However, 
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he house itself is beautiful and the 
1eighborhood interesting, and after 
ooking them over briefly I rode 
he bus back—the stop is about 
valf a block down Oostenburger- 
rracht—for another view of the 
ictive waterfront. 

Back on Prins Hendrikkade, I 
rot off at the stop near the second 
ridge (Kajkmarkt on the map) 
ind walked along Oude Schans 
‘anal, past another ancient tow- 
*r—Montelbaanstoren. At the end 
of it I followed the street around 
mnoekjesgracht, went left across the 
irst bridge, turned left again at 
he end of it, walkéd.back along the 
other bank of Snoekjésgracht, then 
ight around the first corner, and 
‘ontinued along the, canal that is a 
ontinuation of Oude Schans. After 
1 block I veered left across the 
ridge into Jodenbreestraat. There, 
ust beyond the corner on my right, 
| found the house where Rem- 
orandt lived from 1640 to 1656. 
Now a museum, it’s open week- 
lays, March 1 to September 30, 
rom 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., other 
months from 10.00 a.m. to 4:00 
».m. and Sundays from 1:00 p.m. 
o 4:00 p.m. throughout the year. 
inside I wandered through rooms 
xung with Rembrandt’s magnifi- 
ent etchings and furnished with 
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polished brass chandeliers and solid 
wood tables and chairs that look 
as if they came straight out of his 
paintings. Spinoza was born near 
here, but that house has been torn 
down and there’s nothing to see 
now. 

Outside again I turned left at the 
corner, walked along Zwanenburg- 
wal canal, past the Flea Market 
at Waterlooplein, a large, shady 
square filled with stalls selling a 
bewildering assortment of -sec- 
ond- and tenth-hand merchandise, 
turned left at the end of the canal 
along the Amstel River, and went 
right over the first bridge across 
it. From the central span I had a 
picturesque camera shot up the 
river to a typical Dutch suspen- 
sion bridge—Magere Brug—its top 
beams looking like a giant seesaw. 

I continued straight ahead along 
Amstelstraat, which, after a few 
blocks, opened into Rembrandt- 
spein, a broad square lined with 
restaurants and sidewalk cafes, one 
of the centers of the city’s night life. 
There I chose a typical old Dutch 
place—het Brouwerswapen at No. 
41—for lunch. You can sit outside 
in the cafe or inside in a room with 
beamed ceiling, huge iron chan- 
deliers and antique murals of 
hearty eating and drinking scenes. 


Kalverstraat (Calf 
Street) is one of city's 
top shopping centers, 
runs from Royal Palace 
to Mint Tower. 
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While many areas of Amsterdam are hun- 


dreds of years old, much modern housing is 
altering aspect of city’s western portion. 


There are fixed price menus for 
roughly $1.10 to $1.75, plus a la 
carte service. 

After lunch I strolled straight 
across the square from this restau- 
rant and went under a sidewalk 
arcade down Utrechsestraat one 
block to Herengracht, turned left 
before crossing the canal, and at 
No. 605 came to Willet Holthuijsen 
Museum, a series of quiet, sunny 
rooms beautifully furnished with 
magnificent antique furniture, blue 
and white Delft dishes, glassware, 
paintings, clocks, silver candle- 
sticks, carved ivory figures, and 
crystal. The house itself is as charm- 
ing as its contents, with high- 
ceilinged rooms opening off a cen- 
tral hall, at the end of which a bay 
window overlooks a walled garden. 
If you want an idea of how rich 
Dutch merchants lived in the Sey- 


enteenth and Eighteenth centuries, 


this is the place to get it. 
When I left the museum I re- 


traced my steps to the restaurant in~ 


Rembrandtsplein, turned left there, 
and walked out of the square along 
Reguliersbreestraat, past theatres 
and shops, to the Munttoren, or 
Mint Tower, straight ahead. An- 
other one of Amsterdam’s ancient 
landmarks, this round brick struc- 
ture, topped with a gilt clock, bells 
and weathervane, dates from 1620. 
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Bicycles are Amsterdam's favorite 


of transportation, are necessary on many 
old streets where auto traffic is limited. 


At the Mint Tower I turned right 
past Kalverstraat to Rokin and 
went left down it. Like Kalver- 
Straat, this is one of the main shop- 
ping centers in Amsterdam. A block 
farther along I came to the end of 
the canal which runs down the cen- 
ter of the street, and there I saw 
the starting dock of the sightseeing 
boat I wanted to take for a trip 
through the canals. Throughout 
the year there are frequent depar- 
tures—one every half hour during 
summer. My itinerary brought me 
there in time for the 3:00 p.m. 
launch, which goes out winter and 
summer. 

It’s a colorful excursion, costs 35 
cents, and is a nice change from 
walking. Floating along on the wa- 
ter, you have wonderful views of the 
fine seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century houses along the shady 
canals, where the city’s millionaires 
once lived. Now for the most part 
they are occupied by business of- 
fices. The guide explained that 
those with double stairs leading up 
to the front door, one on either 
side of it, had belonged to the rich- 
est people, those with single stairs 
to less wealthy ones. Many of the 
homes have a stout iron beam with 
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a hook and pulley on it, project- 
ing from the upper story. Even to- 
day this is used to haul furniture 
up and down as the stairs inside 
are too narrow to move anything 
bigger than people from floor to 
floor. 

As in so many other cities in the 
world, there’s a housing shortage 
today in Amsterdam. As a result, 
some of its 70 miles of navigable 
canals have floating villages— 
stylish-looking houseboats painted 
red, white and brown, with flowers 
blooming in their windows and 
modern furniture on their front 
porches overlooking the water. 

The launch passed such a colony, 
went by the central railroad sta- 
tion, built on an artificial island 
and supported by piles driven down 
into the silt, and chugged out into 
the bustling harbor for a short 
tour of it. Then, back in the canals 
again, it passed the Weeper’s Tow- 
er and Rembrandt’s house and, an 
hour and a quarter after leaving, 
pulled up at the dock in Rokin. 

Rested from the ride, I strolled 
straight ahead from the dock to 
Kalverstraat, the capital’s Fifth 
Avenue, and turned right down it, 
past smart shops selling just about 
anything anybody could want, to 
the Dam. There I hunted out a 
shady sidewalk cafe along Damrak 


and sat some more, watching the 
bicycles go by. 
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That night I ate in one of the 


fantastic restaurants of Europe— 
The Five Flies, 294 Spuistraat. The 
owner describes it variously as a 
Golden Age inn, a condemned 
dwelling (it was built in 1627), 
and the house with the gruesome 
stairs, so steep that ropes are hung 
along the side so that you can pull 
yourself up. He has packed the 
miniature rooms with music boxes, 
glasses, copper, brass and tiles, and 
covered the walls with gold leather 
wallpaper. Be sure to tour the 
whole establishment before you 
settle down at a.table, for you'll 
never see anything like it anywhere 
else in the world. 

The food is good and as flamboy- 
ant as the proprietor, running to 
flaming dishes. One dessert even 
has sparklers on it. When the place 
is filled with diners it has all the 
colorful animation of a Fourth of 
July celebration, and a timid cus- 
tomer may feel the urge to escape 
before the various bonfire wine 
sauces and exploding ice creams 
send the whole extravagant interior 
up in one huge alcoholic blaze. 

Exhilarated by the pyrotechnics, 
I burst out of there at last, full of 
roast duck with orange sauce, and 
took a taxi to La Cubana, a tiny 
night club at Leidsestraat 67, 
where a hot West Indian band 
makes the late nights memorable. 

The second morning I started 
again in the central square, board- 
ing street car No. 16 at Damrak 
and Dam going away from the 
waterfront, on my way to see a dia- 
mond show. After it leaves the 
downtown section, the car rattles 
along Vijzelstraat, which soon 
changes its name to Ferdinand 
Bolstraat. Shortly after that hap- 
pens, it makes a right turn and a 
moment later, just before it crosses 


a canal—Boerenwetering—passes a 


large brick building with a sign that 
says A. van Moppes & Zoon. The 
address is Albert Cuypstraat 2-6. 
Just beyond the canal it stops. From 
there I walked back to the van 
Moppes diamond exhibition. 
Anyone may go there, but before 
being admitted to the fortune- 
loaded plant you have to present 
some kind of identification—your 
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passport or, better still, a card of 
introduction that you get for the 
asking from your hotel. Once in- 
side, you may tour the workrooms, 
watching craftsmen cut and shape 
the stones, and also visit a perma- 
nent exhibit of models of some of 
the world’s most famous diamonds. 
Many tourists ask to have their own 
rings evaluated, which the firm 
does free. Many others buy dia- 
monds, because they are sold to 
visitors at the dealer's price. Since 
the retail mark-up runs from 30 to 
40 percent, anyone in need of a 
fair-sized stone can. save enough, 
when he gets it here, to pay for his 
Stay in Amsterdam. : 

When I left the exhibition I 
walked back to the car stop and 
boarded No. 16 again, continuing 
in the direction I’d come. Two 
stops later I got off, strolled along 
Van Baerlestraat, with a park— 
Museumplein—on my right and the 


Concertgebouw Theatre, home of 


Holland’s famed symphony orches- 
tra, on my left. A few moments 
later I turned right into Paulus 
Potterstraat to the entrance of the 
Stedelijk Museum—open 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m., Sundays 1:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m., entrance fee fourteen 
cents. Reminiscent of New York’s 
Museum of Modern Arf both in 
content and method of exhibiting, 
this has an eye-filling collection of 
modern artists, and from time to 
time puts on magnificent special 
shows as well. 

Outside once more I turned right 
and walked straight ahead to the 
world famous Rijks Museum three 
blocks away, approaching it from 
the back—same hours and entrance 
fee as for the modern museum. This 
is a treasure house of Dutch Renais- 


sance painting—Breughel, Halls, 
Steen, Vermeer, de Hooch, van 
Dyck and Rembrandt—and _ it 


houses one of the latter master’s 
best known works, The Night 
Watch, a huge canvas, dramatically 
lighted, that takes up almost the 
entire wall of one large room. In 
addition, there are fine paintings 
by Tintoretto, Filippino Lippi and 
Goya. At the top of the stairs on the 
second floor is a shop where you 
may buy post cards and color slides 
of the pictures. 

The museum is close to Leidse- 
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plein, which, like Rembrandt- 
splein, is another center of restau- 
rants and night clubs. When I had 
finished with paintings, I crossed 
the street in front of the building, 
turned left along the canal, and 
strolled to the first bridge, which I 
crossed into Leidseplein. One of 
Amsterdam’s best restaurants, the 
Lido, is here, a handsome building 
with an outdoor terrace on the 
canal, where swans swim lazily 
about as you dine on rijsttafel, an 
Indonesian rice dish, or any one of 
a number of other fine things. It’s 
expensive, but very pleasant. 

There are several other less cost- 
ly restaurants in the neighborhood, 
including a very good lunch room. 
Called Restaurant v.d. Steen, this 
is a small place with both table and 
counter service, pretty waitresses 
who speak English, and a friendly, 
bohemian clientele drawn in part 
from the personnel of nearby the- 
atres. It’s one block down Leidse- 
straat at No. 98. 

After lunch I took street car No. 
10 at the stop a block beyond the 
Lido in Leidseplein opposite the 
Cafe Moderne—the car going to my 
right as I faced the cafe. Ten min- 
utes later I descended at the en- 
trance of the Tropen (or Tropical) 
Museum, where I wandered about 
among Egyptian hieroglyphics, il- 
luminated Buddhist books from 
Siam, primitive wood carvings and 
jewelry from Borneo, gold and 
bronze vases and sculpture from 
Java and Bali, illuminated Korans, 
models of mosques and tropical 
huts, Bedouin tents, Ethiopian 
masks, ancient looms, musical in- 
struments—well, you get the idea. 
When I came out, it was almost a 
surprise to find myself in Holland 
again. 

I rode No. 10 car back the way 
I’d come, going beyond Leidseplein 
along a small canal. (Lunbaansgra- 
chy) to Marnixplein for a look at 
the old section of the city called De 
Jordaan, a corruption of Le Jar- 
din. It was settled by French refu- 
gees who fled to Holland after the 
Edict of Nantes. 

A wide avenue, Westerstraat, 
leads out of Marnixplein. As I 
thought my chance of seeing some 
of the characteristic life of the quar- 
ter, now a modest neighborhood, 
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would be better on a small street, 
I turned right along the canal, 
walked a block, and then went left 
down Anjelierstraat, which runs 
parallel to Westerstraat. This is a 
street of narrow sidewalks, quaint 
old buildings, and people wearing 
wooden shoes—something you don’t 
see in other sections of the city. At 
least, I didn’t. 
Within a few minutes I arrived 
at Prinsengracht, where I swung 
right, crossed the first bridge, and 
walked up  Prinsenstraat, across 
Herengracht with its line of house- 
boats, and straight ahead through 
Blauwburgwal, where the houses 
lean out—a trick the oldtime 
Dutchmen invented so they could 
raise their furniture to the upper 
floors without having it smack in- 


‘to the front of the building. At 


No. 2 on this street I saw the house 
with a stone relief between the first 
and second floors, picturing the two 
men and their dog who are sup- 
posed to have founded Amsterdam — 
on this spot. 

Beyond it I kept going straight 
ahead, across another bridge, 
turned right along that canal— 
Singel—and, at the next bridge, 
walked left a short distance to the 
Dam again. 

That night I went back to 
Leidsestraat, where at No. 95 I 
found the Bali, another famous 
Indonesian restaurant. 

From the capital you can make 
a number of entertaining excur- 
sions to nearby places, either on 
your own or by conducted tour 
through any travel agent. I went 
to Alkmaar to see the cheese mar- 
ket, to Aalsmeer to look at flowers 
(it’s one of the great flower centers _ 
of Europe) and to Haarlem to visit 
the Frans Hals Museum. This took 
another leisurely day and a half, 
and then I spent a few hours just 
ambling about the charming, tiny 
streets in the old part of Amster- 
dam, off Damrak. There is nothing 
special to see here, except the color- 
ful town itself—no museums, no 
outstanding historical buildings. 
But if you follow your eye down any 
winding lane that catches your at- 
tention you're bound to experience 
a bit of the charm and fascination 
that make this one of the most in- 
teresting cities of Europe. @ 
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OR THE traveler who is seeking 

something unusual and who 

may wish to include eating 
and sleeping under the stars among 
his experiences, there is nothing so 
rewarding as a trek into the heart 
of the Colorado Plateau. Here you 
follow the trails of Indians, moun- 
tain men and Spanish explorers 
through a land packed with some 
of America’s most colorful scenes. 
Touching sections of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and Colorado, the 
traveler steps back to earlier days, 
for here is America’s last frontier. 
With a small amount of time—a 
minimum of eight days—and a large 
capacity for adventure, you can see 
geologic formations having their 
counterpart in Indian mythology, 
view some of the best preserved and 
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ELEANOR SLEIGHT 
most magnificent structures that 
American archaeology has to offer, 
and visit Indians living in villages 
that have been occupied continu- 

ously since 1150 A.D. 

Choose Gallup, New Mexico, on 
U.S. Highway 66 as your point of 
beginning on this circle tour which 
will cover no more than 800 miles. 
Gallup is a supply and trading cen- 
ter for various Indian groups and 
has become well known for its An- 
nual Indian Ceremonial held every 
August. This event brings together 
thousands of Indians from many 
tribes who display their arts and 
crafts, perform ceremonial dances, 
and parade for the pleasure of In- 
dian and white alike. 


Driving northward on U.S. High- 
way 666 and turning westward at 
the intersection of New Mexico 
Highway 68, you head for Window 
Rock, the Navajo Indian “capital” 
just over the New Mexico border 
into Arizona, 26 miles from Gallup. 
The road winds through vast 
stretches of sage, and on approach- 
ing the Navajo Reservation bound- 
ary the character of the land 
changes. Without much warning 
the area of red sandstone monoliths 
and cliffs is reached, and in a few 
miles you havexarrived at Window 
Rock, headquarters of the Navajo 
Indian Tribal Council and the U.S. 
Indian Service Agency for the 
Navajo. 

Arrive at Window Rock in the 
late afternoon, if you can, in time 
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to catch the last rays of the setting 
sun. Reflections on the red rock 
formations surrounding the area 
bring forth a glow so radiant and 
shadow pictures so fantastic that 
it is easy to believe the ancient 
Navajo legend that the huge natu- 
ral window which gives Window 
Rock its name is not geologic in 
origin but/a rainbow turned to stone 
by the gods. Suddenly the rush of 
civilization is gone, and with the 
twilight you find yourself relaxing 
in the pleasant cool of evening, 
which always comes in this country 
regardless of the wirmth of the 
noon sun. Alread¥you_feél you are 
losing touch with the hustle of the 


outside world. Tfiis“is truly the | 


gateway to the gréat Navajo Reser- 
vation comprising about 15,000,000 
acres. At Window Rock there is a 
comfortable motel and restaurant 
operated by the Navajo Tribal 
Council at reasonable prices. For 
those who want to live out of doors 
and are equipped for camping, no 
place could be more wonderful. 

Window Rock is the seat of the 
Navajo government where repre- 
sentatives from each of the 74 dis- 
tricts meet at scheduled times to 
carry on a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The Councile Chamber 
which houses this body of men and 
women—who have begun to invade 
government circles within the 
tribe—is an interesting eight-sided 
structure with murals painted by a 
Navajo artist depicting tribal his- 
tory. Sessions are conducted in both 
Navajo and English. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment maintains headquarters at 
Window Rock, and here Indians 
and whites meet to administer the 
nation’s largest tribe. Problems of 
soil erosion, mining (uranium in 
particular), grazing, agriculture 
and schooling are met. 

A few miles south of Window 
Rock is the Navajo Arts and Crafts 
Guild which displays and sells the 
best craftsmanship that the Reser- 
vation is able to produce in silver 
and turquoise jewelry and rugs. A 
stone’s throw west of the Arts and 
Crafts Building is St. Michael's 
Mission, noted for its great contri- 
bution to the understanding of the 
Navajo language. You may wish to 
visit here and see its beautiful 
chapel. 
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The immediate area of Window 
Rock is abundant with tales of 
Navajo and American history. Just 
seven miles north is the town of 
Fort Defiance where medical head- 
quarters for the Reservation is lo- 
cated. This was the first fort estab- 
lished more than 100 years ago in 
what is now Arizona, and it was 
from here that Col. Christopher 
(Kit) Carson engaged in wars 
against the Navajo and succeeded 
in subduing them in 1863. 

If time is precious, you can leave 
Window Rock and drive west via 
St. Michael’s Mission and Ganado, 
then north to Chinle and the Can- 
yon de Chelly. After Window Rock 
accommodations become — scarce 
and, for those not wishing to camp, 
reservations should be made in ad- 
vance at the places available. It is 
always a good idea to carry drink- 
ing water and some food, because 
generally the only places offering 
these necessities are trading posts, 
often located 30 miles or so apart. 

Arriving at Ganado, two features 
become paramount on the visitor’s 
schedule. The first to be encoun- 
tered is the Sage Memorial Hospi- 
tal, operated by the Presbyterian 
Church. Various churches are rep- 
resented on the Reservation, and it 
is interesting to visit them and see 
the work they are doing. Some 
operate hospitals, some orphan- 
ages, some schools. All are trying in 
their own way to help, because the 
Navajo tribe, now numbering more 
than 70,000, is growing more rapid- 
ly than can be accommodated by 
government facilities alone. 

Secondly at Ganado you will find 
one of the Reservation’s earliest 
trading posts, and no trip would 
be complete without a visit to such 
a frontier store. The old Hubbell 
Trading Post on the western limits 
of the’ community typifies that 
found in the early days of the west. 
Here is where the Navajo buys his 
staple goods and sells his products. 
The Navajo Indians are primarily 
sheep herders, and they sell wool 
and blankets which the women 
weave. Much of the time very little 
money changes hands. If what the 
Navajo wants to purchase comes 
to more than his money or wool or 
blankets, he will leave some of his 
jewelry in pawn. The trader is 


bound by law to hold this pawned 
jewelry for a certain period of time, 
and then, if not redeemed, may 
place it for general sale. 

By the time you leave Ganado 
and turn northward to Chinle, you 
will have become accustomed to 
seeing the Navajo houses, called 
hogans, which at first may have 
been hard to distinguish as they 
blend into the countryside with 
such harmony that they appear as 
mounds of earth. You will soon 
identify them by seeing the wisps of 


smoke coming through the smoke ~ 


hole in the center of the dome- 
shaped roof. There will be a corral 
close by and flocks of sheep which 
at a distance look the color and size 
of the ever-present sage bushes. 

The clothes of the women are 
distinctive, and their bright and 
gay velvet shirts and voluminous 
calico skirts make an indelible pic- 
ture on your mind. 

North of Ganado you will see to 
the east a tremendous area of paint- 
ed desert which is wildly beautiful. 
Soon Chinle is reached, about 75 
miles from Window Rock, and 
there overnight 
may be secured at a guest ranch. 


The National Park Service has a 


headquarters here with a Ranger 
in attendance for the Canyon de 
Chelly National Monument. 
Canyon de Chelly has _ been 
carved out of red sandstone by the 
wind, the rain and the flow of the 
Rio de Chelly, and the process ever 
continues, presenting one of the 
truly magnificent spectacles of awe- 
some beauty in America. The can- 
yon stretches some eighteen miles 
and varies in depth to a maximum 


The Mittens show pattern of butte erosion, 


accommodations — 
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Road just north of Kayenta, Arizona, runs 
through badlands now valued for uranium. 


of 800 feet. Smaller canyons have 
. eaten their way out of larger in sev- 
eral directions, and from the air 
the whole gives the appearance of 
a giant spider. Sheer red walls drop 
to the valley below and a stream, 
sometimes dry and sometimes rush- 
ing, winds its way down the valley 
floor. Tiny farmlands of cornfields 
and melon patches in the somewhat 
higher protected bottom land give 
evidence of the habitation of Nay- 
ajo Indians as they continue to eke 
out an existence in their traditional 
homeland. In the deep recesses of 
natural caves are to be found re- 
mains of early inhabitants, the cliff 
dwellers who occupied this area 
from the First through the Thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The best way to see this canyon 
is on horseback, and the Ranger 
will help furnish a guide and secure 
horses. Only by riding at the bot- 
tom of these cliffs fashioned by na- 
ture into myriad patterns, wit- 
nessing the changing hues and sha- 
dows through the passing day, and 
hearing the echoes and _re-echoes 
of a Navajo song as the refrain 
bounces from one side of the can- 
yon to the other, can you feel the 
real spell of the area. If you do not 
care to ride horseback into the can- 
yon, or if pressed for time, there 
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are several excellent spots along the 


‘rim for viewing, and the National 


Park Service will provide you with 
the necessary information for 
reaching them. Here again Indian 
myth and geology go hand in hand 
to add interest and mystery, and 
you will want to see Spider Rock, a 
monolithic column rising 800 feet 
from the canyon floor. In geology it 
has few equals. In legend, the Nav- 
ajos believe that it was the home of 
Spider Woman, one of their holy 
deities. 


From Chinle at the mouth of 


Canyon de Chelly, return south- 
ward to the Ganado road where you 
will turn westward with the land 
of the Hopi Indians as your next 
destination. 

Seen from the air, Black Mesa— 
the home of the Hopi Indians—ap- 
pears as a giant chunk of the Colo- 
rado Plateau which has been thrust 
upward out of the semi-arid Navajo 
domain. The mesa slopes gently 
from north to south where it term1- 
nates in a series of extended claws 
resembling the outstretched talons 
of an eagle’s foot. Here, along and 
on these narrow mesa _ projections, 
the Hopis have built their stone 
houses in villages. Known to neigh- 
boring tribes as “The Peaceful Peo- 
ple,” the Hopis have lived here con- 
tinuously for as long as 800 years. 

Although the Hopis are noted for 
their spectacular Snake Dance and 
colorful Kachina dolls, these are 
but superficial aspects of a strong 
and respected society of people who 
centuries before the coming of the 
whites had created a way of life of 
high moral standards and enterpris- 
ing resourcefulness. The visitor to 
the Hopi villages can well under- 
stand why these agricultural peo- 
ple have embodied so much color in 
their lives, for they are surrounded 


by nature’s color wheel. To the 


south lies the Painted Desert, to the 
east are the vermillion cliffs of Can- 
yon de Chelly, to the north is the 
green pinon carpet of Black Mesa, 
and to the west the dramatic sun- 
sets which outline the San Francisco 
Peaks, sacred mountains and myth- 
ological home of the holy Ka- 
china People. The pottery of First 
Mesa, the coiled baskets of Second 
Mesa, and the intricate twined 
plaques and baskets of Third Mesa 


embody all this spectacular world. 
As you travel through the Hopi 


land you will note that their sub- 
sistence farming is done in the 


valleys. However, when you climb | 


to the mesa-top villages, you will 
understand the security they long 
ago sought from ancient enemies so 
as to carry on life in safety and 
enact religious rites according to 
age old customs. 

White man’s civilization is creep- 
ing in rapidly and replacing many 


of the old ways. However, it is 
possible to wander through the aged 


villages *and see the interesting 
character of the original architec- 
ture of these first apartment dwell- 
ings and at various seasons of the 
year be a guest at their still color- 
ful religious ceremonies. 

Today electricity may be found 
in some homes, and refrigerators or 
modern stoves in others. Regardless 
of ancient or modern trends, clean- 
liness is the watchword—which is 
remarkable when water has to be 
carried from the valley below. 

While visiting in the Hopi vil- 
lages, you may stay at the White 
Bears Guest House at Oraibi, Ari- 
zona, where very. pleasant accom- 
modations and delicious meals may 
be obtained. Reservations should be 
made in advance. 

Leaving the land of the Hopi 
mesas, the road swings westward 
across rugged terrain and eventual- 
ly descends into the green valley of 
the Moencopi Wash. In this garden 
spot surrounded by desert, Hopi 
Indians have created an oasis of lush 
fields. At nearby Tuba City the road 
turns northward for approximately 
75 miles to the settlement of Kay- 
enta, Arizona, steeped in frontier 
history but now bustling with 
uranium activities. Here you may 
stay at the Kayenta Motel which of- 
fers clean and comfortable though 
not luxurious accommodations. 
With an extra day, a side trip may 
be made from Kayenta to Navajo 
National Monument where a whole 
new world in beauty and archaeol- 
ogy will be found. This is a remote 
section of Reservation country, for 
since leaving the area of the Hopi, 
you have returned to Navajo land, 
and only seasoned travelers and 
those fairly self sufficient should 
venture off the marked roads. 
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Twelve miles north of Kayenta 
_lies the seldom traversed but mem- 
orable Monument Valley. Gould- 
ings Guest Ranch, just over the 
Utah line, is in the midst of this 
spectacular erosional masterpiece. 
From here innumerable side trips 
by jeep or horseback may be ar- 
ranged among the buttes and pin- 
nacles. Scattered through an area 
some 50 miles in length are the 
remnants of a once continuous 
plain. The ever-wearing action of 
wind and rain has eroded away all 
but these resistant spires which 
stand weird and gigantic-against the 
blue skies. Camping in Monument 
Valley is an unforgettable experi- 


ence as you Watche these giants of » 


the ages change -eheéir hues, as day 

gives way to sunset and as night 
transforms them into dark and 
silent silhouettes. 

Moving northward out of Monu- 
ment Valley into southern Utah, 
you drive through one of the most 
barren but interesting sections of 
the entire trip. The road winds 
downward across an ancient plain, 
coming at last to the San Juan Riv- 
er at a point known as Mexican Hat. 
This region, which a few years ago 
was nearly unknown, is also teem- 
ing with uranium activity. In this 
tiny community perched on a cliff 
above the muddy river, food and 
gasoline may be secured. On leaving 
Mexican Hat, a side trip of 5.1 miles 
will take you to an excellent view- 
point of the famous Goosenecks of 
the San Juan. Here the erosional 
forces of the river have carved 1,200 
feet deep into the earth’s crust. 
‘Twisting and winding like the folds 
of a ribbon, the river travels six 
miles to reach a linear distance of 
one, 

Passing through the San Juan set- 
tlements of Bluff, Blanding and 
Montecello, all filled with Mormon 
history, you leave the Navajo Reser- 
vation behind. Dirt roads end at 
Bluff, and at Montecello U.S. High- 
way 160 makes its appearance. 
Turning southeastward here and 
following U.S. 160 for a distance of 
75 miles, you arrive at Cortez, Colo- 
rado, nine miles west of the entrance 
to Mesa Verde National Park. 

Mesa Verde is unique among na- 
tional parks, for it was established 
to preserve the works of man rather 
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than the wonders of nature. This 
green table rises some 2,000 feet 
above the valley, includes more 
than 50,000 acres, and is cut into 
countless canyons. The first obser- 
vations of this area to be recorded 
were made in 1776 by Father Esca- 
lante, a Spanish padre, when he was 
seeking a short route from New 
Mexico to the Spanish Missions in 
California, and it was he who gave 
the area its name. Real archaeolog- 
ical discovery and work was not 
done until the latter 1800s. 

A drive of twenty miles through 
land forested with pinon, juniper, 
Western yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
scrub oak, aspen and box elders 
leads to the headquarters of the 
Park. Wild life abounds, including 
more than 200 varieties of birds, 
and many kinds of wildflowers are 
to be seen. 

Permanent habitation in the area 
by aboriginal Americans has been 
established as long ago as the First 
Century A.D. when the people 
known as Basketmakers lived there 
and when they occupied houses on 
the mesa tops as well as in the cliff 
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HILE THE white man insists 
Wi: age-old erosion by wind 
as the cause of the southwestern 
United States’ magnificent buttes, 
Indian folklore offers a more col- 
orful theory of origination. For 
giant Shiprock, for instance, 
known to the Navajo as Winged 
Rock, legend tells how long ago 
the Navajo were hard pressed by 
an enemy. Through the magic of 
a medicine man the people were 
delivered when the earth rose be- 


neath them and moved like a 


bird eastward to its present posi- 
tion in the northwest corner of 
New Mexico. The Navajo, legend 
adds, continued to live on the 
summit for many years. One day, 
during a storm, when most of the 
men were at work in the fields 
below, the trail ascending the 
rock split off, leaving the women 
and children stranded above, 
where they starved to death. Sup- 
posedly, their remains are there 
today, so the place has a haunted 
aspect in the minds of the Navajo. 


Navajo Tribal Council is at Window Rock, 
Ariz., where tribe runs motel, restaurant. 


walls. These people apparently 
were absorbed by a later group 
whose houses are the spectacular 
cliff dwellings which have made 
Mesa Verde so famous. Here it is 
possible to see the remains of more 
than 1,000 years of human occupa- 
tion. The National Park Service 
maintains an excellent interpretive 


museum and a well-trained staff to’ 


guide the traveler so that he may see | 


the area properly. 

At Mesa Verde is a lodge with 
well-appointed housekeeping cab- 
ins, tents and a free campground 
operated by 
Service. ; 

From Mesa Verde, to complete 
this tour, return to Cortez and take 
U.S. Highway 666 south to Gallup, 


a distance of 135 miles. Just south © 


of the Colorado line the highway 
once again crosses the San Juan 
River, and looming to the southwest 
is phantom-like Shiprock towering 
1,400 feet in height. 

Although Shiprock gained its 
present name from white men who 
likened this volcanic plug to the 
silhouette of a windjammer on the 
high seas, it had long been known 
by the Navajo as Winged Rock. 

Skirting the east flank of the 
Lukachukai and Chuska Moun- 
tains, places of holiness and historic 
importance to the Navajo, you 
come once again to Gallup, the 
point of beginning on this circle 
tour through a land full of color, 
romance and history. # 
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Travel Twister Answers Will be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


These are always smearing the 
continental breakfast 

Town made famous by beer and 
baseball 

What one become inevitably 
What the gondoliers in Venice 
are all in 

This was a scream in Italy 
When the hair starts going, this 
means bald 

Part of the ship that never takes 
a bow 

Let your travel agent do this for 
you 

Across from Detroit 

What the radio may do to you 
Truck or driver 

Double six 

Generous party now almost gone 
in England 

Eight-year-old schoolboys 

A month in Tel Aviv 

Beans you should get with pork 
in Peru 

True meaning of a red 
Three-fifths of a visit 

Founder of Babism, a Persian 
religion 

A bit of color 

A little Greek 

Vermont drip 

Head on in Paris 

From ocean to ocean this gets 
the devotion 

French dishes are never eaten 
but 
What the German _ student 
learned héw to say in an Amer- 
ican college 

Kind of roast Eve gave Adam 
Battlefield of the War between 
the States 

Cuban sport you watch in Flor- 
ida (2 wds.) 

Man from Belgrade 

What the old lady’s map was 
The old smoothie was this 
American for yes 
How to do a year in 
153 minus 1 

These are the ones that fill the 
big summer and winter hotels 
This is where they hold dry 
hops 


France 
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Vertical 
Ex-Graustark, ex-Ruritania, ex- 
mythical romantic country now 
Red 
Pretty soon 
Here’s where fortunes are made 
This will take you from Trieste 
to Greece 
What Pygmalion became 
People who are out of get this 
Never true 
This is different in all countries 
What the ship’s beauty does to 
the available men on board 
South African Bantu tribes 
This is now heaven to an Irish- 
man ® 
Garden start 
What ’Andsome ’Arry ’ung at 
ome 
Radio Air Rats (init.) 

What politicians like to get on 
Strange language twists 

Do this in a roasting operation 
Sandy spot in Africa 
Forbidden perfume (poss.) 
The way you didn’t take on your 
trip 

The way you did take on your 
trip 

What you may pass on the high- 
way 

When this hits par, there is 
generally a lot of provocation 
What the Queen Elizabeth does 
every week at Southhampton 
For study in Europe 


| Russian walks on May Day 


For a chew-chew 

Mixed-up tendency to be ill 
Lucky seven for Caesar 

What I do with French in France 
What the girl with the bunny 
face looked like 

This is ‘a bit suggestive 

The bird you don’t want to get 
What the French girl said after 
“Ooh!” (2 wds.) 

Baba’s (poss.) 

This will hold you up on the 
sea (init.) 
Opposite 
going SSW 


direction to a man 


us 1s Trieste. I am sitting on a balcony looking 

at very blue seas crowded with boys in bathing 

suits rowing. Below me on a broad terrace people 
are reading and sprawling under huge gay umbrellas. 
Boys and girls are changing ‘hats, young men are flex: 
ing muscles, and the dolls are parading in swim suits 
and spike heeled shoes. What sea are we all about to 
plunge into? 


2. I’m about to sail slowly down that sea to Athens. 
Now tell me what is wrong with this:—“On the north- 
ern coast of the Gulf of Patras in the Province of 
Acarnania in Greece is Missolonghi, famous because 


Byron died there.” 


3. Where is the Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre?. 


4. What Presidents of the United States would you 
find traces of in following places? 
(a) Oyster Bay, Long Island, N.Y. 
(b) Springfield, Illinois 
(c) Mount Vernon, Virginia 
(d) Plymouth, Vermont 
(e) Hyde Park, New York 


5. On what Continent did Irish potatoes originate? 


6. The name of what State means snow-covered in 
Spanish? 


7. Where would you go to look for the Garden of 
Eden? 


8. On ships, is the port light red or green? 


9. Is the Tundra (a) South African bush? (b) Tree- 
less Arctic Plains? (c) Tuna fish hideout in New 
South Wales? 


10. Where would you go to collect material for a 
chinchilla coat? 


11. What is the largest island not generally classed 
as a Continent? 


12. Where would you travel to take up the study in 
its native screams of the language that gave us Alcohol 
and Algebra? 


13. Oscar Wilde named one of his characters after 
a body of water in the Lake District of Northern Eng- 
land. Name the play in which the character appeared. 


14. In the St. Lawrence River you will find some acre- 
age that reminds you of a salad dressing. What is it? 


15. In what city will you find Piccadilly Circus? Name 
at least four performers there. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


First Hilton Airport Inn Now Building In San Francisco 


N A ten-acre tract located half 
O a mile from the main termi- 
nal building of San Fran- 
cisco’s International Airport, the 
first Hilton Innis currently under 
construction with a hoped-for open- 
ing date of mid-December. The low- 
slung circular central structure, 
where would-be occupants of the 
300 guest rooms will register, is also 
to include a specialty restaurant, 
coffee house, bar and 
lounge and three private dining 
rooms, in addition to shops, public 
areas and kitchens. 

The guest accommodation plan 
calls for two buildings of three sec- 
tions each, facing each other with a 
large garden and patio in between. 
The buildings are to be two stories 
high and connected by covered 
passageways on the ground floor. 
The 300 large bedrooms all are to 
have floor-to-ceiling sliding-door 
windows facing the patio. When 
opened, they will provide an en- 
closed balcony in the front section 
ot each bedroom, most of which 
are to be of the studio type with 
some interconnected in a suite ar- 
rangement. Each room will feature 
individually controlled air-condi- 
tioning, large-screen TV, radio and 
a combined tub/shower bath. Tele- 
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cocktail — 


phones of the new automatic dial- 
out type will be installed, so that 
all outgoing calls can be made by 
the guest without going through 
the hotel’s switchboard. The guest 
can also, of course, dial direct to 
the inn’s service departments under 
this arrangement. 

The patio, with dimensions of 
100-550 feet, is situated between 
the two rows of guest-room build- 
ings and will have landscaped areas 
in addition to two swimming pools. 
Parking room for 500 cars will be 
provided. All buildings will be both 
sound-retardent, to minimize air- 
port noise, and earthquake-proof. 

Estimated construction cost for 
the complete inn, including interior 
decoration, is $2,500,000. 


ODDS AND INNS 


RISTOCRAT Motel between Mi- 
A ami Beach and Hollywood 
will have 185 rooms when 
opened, probably in December, 
feature private yacht basin, tennis 
court and putting green plus prox- 
imity to five golf courses, frontage 
on both ocean, bay, at total expect- 
ed cost of $3,500,000. ... Holyland 
Hotel, newest Class A structure in 
Jerusalem, opened recently with 
125 beds in all-with-private-bath 
rooms, is adding 60 more beds in 
youth hostel-type special section, 
plus swimming pool, sports facili- 
ties.... Recently-published hotel di- 
rectory of Pan American Union 


, quotes prices in U.S. dollars, plus _ 


addresses, types of service, on 588 
inns in 145 cities ranging through 
five Central American countries 
plus Panama, the West Indies, costs 
10 cents from Publications Division, 
Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D.C... . New Schine Airport Ho- 
tel at Bradley Airfield, Windsor 
Lock, Conn., boasts it is closest hos- 
telry to any airport—100 yards from 
terminal building, posts daily flight 
schedules for guests, has special Ops 
Room for private pilots. ...Casa 
dell’Autista hotel has opened at 
Desenzano del Garda between 
Milan, Venice.... Miami Beach’s 
Carillon Hotel has added Brunch 
Plan (room with five-course brunch) 

beginning at $6.50 daily to alternate | 
choices of straight European or 
modified American plans... . New- 
est of Treadway Inns is David Mead 
Hotel-Motel at Meadville, Pa., 
with 70 rooms, rates ranging from 
$7.00-$15.00.... Greek government 
has added 1,200 new beds by con- 
verting private homes to small inns. 


MARGERY 
WILSON 


of New York, au- 
thor of Charm, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be’’ ete. 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 


continents. full details write to 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A "must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, Dept. E, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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SUPERIOR 


, THOUSAND vacation delights - 


await you in the strangely 

half-primitive world of 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. On a 
less than average budget, yet in 
solid comfort, you can treat your 
family to some of the finest fishing 
in the Great Lakes region. You can 
walk in the paths of famous trap- 
pers and explorers, trudge through 
intriguing ghost towns and relive 


~ frontier days inside the walls of an- 
_ cient forts. There is an archipelago 


of wilderness islands to explore. 


And interspersed with all these de- : 


lights are endless miles of golden 
sand, shining blue lakes and canoe- 
ing streams, and a scenic master- 
piece around every turn in the 
road. You can stand on the spot 
where the world’s greatest single 
chunk of copper was found beside 
a stream. You can walk with echo- 
ing footsteps through the world’s 
only copper mine open to the pub- 
lic. And you can watch great boats 
loading ore from the fabulous 
mines still being worked today. 


CANADA 
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You could easily spend a whole 
summer among the red-stained 
mountains, first taking in the more 
popular sights, then probing into 
half-forgotten corners where men 
came and built and went away 
again. Accommodations are plenti- 
ful everywhere, so that your sched- 
ule can be quite flexible. If you 
like auto’ camping, there’s hardly 
a ten-mile stretch of road without 
some state or county or municipal 
campground for your convenience. 
But as few travelers have oppor- 
tunity for such vagabond wander- 
ing, I have worked owt 4 suggested 
route which covets the highlights 
of the mountain region, plus a few 


off-trail delights. If cati be covered ~ 


in from five to fifteen days, depend- 
ing upon how much time you want 
to spend on the beaches or fishing 
streams and upon whether you 
elect to include a sojourn at one of 
the wilderness cabins in the Porcu- 
pines. 

Figure about $18.00 a day for a 
motel-restaurant style of travel. For 
a camping trip, $10.00 a day would 
more than cover it. These figures 
are for a couple, based on our own 
experience. When it’s a family trip, 
we usually figure on 25 per cent 
additional for each child 

You can pick up our circle route 
at any point, but I'll choose the 
town of Ironwood as an arbitrary 
beginning. With the July 28 open- 
ing of Mackinac Straits Bridge, a 
five-mile span that is the world’s 
longest suspension bridge, motor- 
ists may from Mackinaw City now 
reach the Roof and use St. Ignace 
as a starting point to cover the 
aréa. 

Crossing the border from Wis- 
consin, however, you enter the west- 
ernmost tip of Michigan, and your 
first impression will be that some 
giant excavator has been at work, 
tumbling the valleys and hills of 
the Gogebic Range into a waste- 
land of red clay and gravel and bare 
rock. Don’t look for copper, be- 
cause this is still outside the fringe 
of copperland. The Gogebic Range 
is iron country, where rugged men 
do rugged work in the giant quar- 
ries. And as you drive alongside the 
railroad through the middle of 
town, it’s easy to recall the stories 
of wickedness which once raged 
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Michigan's Upper Peninsula is perforated with lakes that provide productive family fishing. 


through Ironwood and_ neighbor- 
ing Hurley. The route leads west- 
ward now through other iron 
towns, with scarred hills shoulder- 
ing skyward on either hand. First is 
Bessemer, then Ramsey and finally 
Wakefield where you pick up Route 
28 and suddenly discard the spoiled 
landscape for a pleasant drive 
through a region of dense pine and 
hardwood forest. Two hours out of 
Ironwood, you'll catch your first 
glimpse of blue Lake Gogebic and 
its forest-encircled shores. 

This is a good spot to spend a 
day or two of just plain relaxation 
before plunging into the heart of 
the copper country which lies im- 
mediately to the north. Beaches are 
excellent all along the upper shore, 
and Gogebic is a famous fishing 
ground for bass, walleyes and perch. 

You'll find plenty of cabins and 
motels in the strip between Merri- 
weather and Bergland. Down the 
heavily wooded west shore are sev- 
eral county campgrounds and the 
excellently equipped Gogebic Lake 
State Park. Go to any of the numer- 
ous docks to rent a canoe for pleas- 
ant hours of silent travel on the 


lake fringe, or rent a skiff or out- 
board if you want to make contact 
with the fighting pike. 

For $2.00 we spent a pleasant 
day of paddling, stopping for a pic- 
nic lunch in a delightful hidden 
cove where we supplemented sand- 
wiches with the one bass I in- 
expertly brougnt aboard. We also 
learned, from the dock attendant, a 
lesson that should be kept in mind 
when you go boating here. “If you 
see any sign of a storm or if the 
wind kicks up a little,” he said, 
“head for shore without wasting 
time. Nobody knows why, but this 
lake turns killer in bad weather. 
Remember that, and you'll be safe 
enough.” 

Fortunately, we saw no signs of 
the “killer” tendency, and certain- 
ly there are few lakes more gentle 
and beautiful than this one on a 
bright midsummer day. 

Because the next leg of the trip 
is a short one, you'll probably want 
to take a last morning dip, as we 
did, before starting northward to 
the Porcupine Mountains, and the 
highest point in Michigan. 

Take Highway 64 out of Berg- 
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land. It’s gravel but well graded 
for smooth driving. The forest 
creeps so close you can almost reach 
out and touch the trees. This is the 
first bit of wilderness, full of mys- 
tery and invitation. The spell is 
broken suddenly when you reach 
the shiny white buildings of White 
Pine, an ultra-modern town which 
sprang up overnight on the founda- 
tions of a ghost mining town. 

It’s worth an hour or two spent 


- here to see the newest techniques 


of copper mining in actual opera- 
tion on a lode once abandoned but 
later discovered to be the largest 
copper deposit ever known. It is in- 
teresting later on to compare this 
modern mine with older workings 
dating all the way back to the 
aborigines. 

You will reach Silver City in time 
for lunch at one of the unpreten- 
tious little restaurants or, perhaps, 
a roadside picnic at one of the 
tables along the Lake Superior 


_shore. The village boasts a few 


cabins and a small harbor where 
fishing boats can be rented for a try 
at the twenty-pound Lake Superior 
trout. Off to the west you'll see the 
looming shape of the Porcupines 
and, if you’ll look closely, you can 


_ see why the range was so named. 


The hills form the shape of a por- 
cupine, drawn up in peaceful slum- 
ber with his head in his paws. 

The gravel road into the state 
park follows the high lakeshore 
bluffs. To the left, just inside the 
boundaries, you’ll see the tent and 
trailer park. At park headquarters, 
ten miles west of Silver City, there 
is another and more attractive 
camping spot on the bluffs above 
a mile-long sandy beach. 

Provided you have made advance 
reservations—Porcupine Mountains 
State Park, Ontonagon, Mich.— 
this is the point where you'll park 
your car and shoulder your packs 
for the trek to a cabin in the in- 
terior. 

Take a sleeping bag or pair of 
blankets per person, plus the food 
you'll need—shop for it in Berg- 
land. Everything else is provided. 

Whether or not you use one of 
the cabins, you'll want to spend a 
day or two exploring this unique 
state reserve. One highlight you 
should not miss is the half-day 
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round trip to the ancient mine 
workings beyond Mirror Lake, and 
the disappearing river you will pass 
on the way. Another is the level 
trail along the Lake Superior shore 
to the beautiful Presque Isle falls 


and series of smaller cascades 
above them. 
If you prefer shorter walks, 


there’s an old stamp mill to be 
found close by park headquarters, 
and the site of a ghost mining town 
where a mad rush occurred in the 
middle of the last century. At the 
base of the mountains is a quarter- 
of-a-mile-long tunnel which miners 
dug through solid rock to save 
hauling of ore over the crest from 
mines in the interior. 

Don’t miss the short climb up to 
the 2,023-foot escarpment overlook- 
ing Lake of the Clouds. Here, on 
the “roof,” you can look for miles 
across the Michigan mountain 
country. And you'll be standing on 
the highest bit of ground between 
the Appalachians and the Rockies. 

When you leave the Porcupines 
and head for the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula, allow time for dawdling along 
the way because the hills from now 
on will be literally covered with 
old mine shafts and cabins and 
abandoned towns that you’ll want 
to photograph and explore. Take 


Highway 64 along the lake shore 


to Ontonagon, a sawmill and com- 
mercial fishing settlement. 
Michigan’s first telephone line 
was built in this town, when a local 
miner happened to see Alexander 
Graham Bell’s invention at the 
Philadelphia Centennial and came 


home fired with enthusiasm. Nine 


miles up the river from town is an- 
other historic spot—the site of the 
famed 3,000-pound “nugget” of 
copper which a French missionary 
discovered in 1667. The pure cop- 
per boulder now lies on display in 
the Smithsonian Institute, but the 
site is marked by a rustic sign 
placed by the Ontonagon Chamber 
of Commerce. The boulder, so pure 
in ore that early visitors hacked 
off huge chunks with their hunting 
knives, sparked a mining boom 
which slowed only when California 
gold was found in 1849. 

Follow U..S. 45 on to Rockland 
and turn off on a short secondary 
road to visit the ghost town of Vic- 
toria. This town, half returned to 
forest, is a settlement of 80 crum- 
bling homes, left just as they were 
when the ore gave out. But its real 
fame rises from the fact that the 
Empress of Russia and Duke of 
Gloucester were share owners in 
the mines. 


Tahquamenon Falls in peninsula's northeast portion plunge 40 feet en route to Lake Superior. 
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Waters of Lake Superior separate Michigan's northernmost point, Eagle Harbor, from Canada. 


Return to Rockland and drive 
on another mile and a half. You'll 
want to stop here to see the gray 
timber structures and the deep 
shafts of the Michigan mine. Early- 
day miners found here what was 
then the greatest single, mass of 
copper known, a chunk weighing 
420 tons and requiring the work 
of hundreds of men over many 
months to break it up into pieces 
small enough to remove. 

From here, Highway 26 leads you 
northward into the rolling hills and 
myriad lakes and streams of Kewee- 
naw, the point of land which juts 
out into Lake Superior like a cock- 
ade on Michigan’s jaunty hat. Al- 
most everywhere you look you'll see 
the telltale mounds of tailings left 
by the human moles. Stop at the 
county park in Winona for a picnic 
lunch or playtime for the children. 
‘Then continue to Teivola, a pic- 
turesque Finnish village which 
once was a rough and tough log- 
ging camp furnishing timbers to 
the mines. Drive on through a sud- 
denly busy and modern mining 
region, past the towns of Trimoun- 
tain, South Range and Atlantic 
and on into the bustling metropolis 
of Houghton. 

You will find plenty of accom- 
modations here, plus an unusually 
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attractive campground at nearby 
F. J. McLain State Park. Plan on 
spending at least two or three days 
to enjoy side tours in this region 
and, perhaps, a bit of fishing or 
swimming at the beaches or Portage 
Lake. 

Houghton, on the south side of 
the ship canal which turns the up- 
per end of the peninsula into an 
island, stands knee deep in a curi- 
ous mixture of history and mod- 
ernity. The smoke of huge mine 
workings plumes skyward on every 
side. Invisible beneath the ground, 
but easy to see in your imagination, 
are whole cities of tunnels and 
streets and railroad lines, layer up- 
on layer, reaching down to some of 
the farthest depths man has ever 
gone. 

Be sure and visit the Arcadian 
copper mine at Ripley, a half dozen 
miles out of Houghton on Highway 
26. The mouth of the mine cuts 
into the hillside only a hundred 
feet or so above Portage Lake. Last 
worked in 1943, it produced nearly 
25,000 pounds of copper in its time. 
Since it has been officially declared 
safe for the public, you can take a 
guided tour of the interior, walk- 
ing back half a mile into the moun- 
tain’s heart, with side trips into the 
excavations made to pick out rich 


pockets of the rich, golden ore. 

Inside, the guide points out the 
veins of copper in their native 
state, explains how the drilling 
and blasting is carried out and- 
shows you the tools used in present- 
day mining. 

Turn your visit to the mine into 
a circle drive along Torch Lake to 
Lake Linden, where a huge stamp- 
ing plant is reclaiming copper from 
tailings dumped into the lake as 
worthless years ago. Then go on 
to Calumet, where the enormous 
Calumet and Hecla mine is located. 
This vast underground project 
drops more than a mile into the 
earth, with 50 miles of underground 
streets and railroads—a far cry from 
the primitive Indian diggings once 
here. 

From Calumet, take Highway 
203 down the gradual drop to the 
lake shore, past McLain Park and 
along the ship canal to Hancock, a 
strangely cosmopolitan community 
made up of Finns, Cornishmen, 
Croats and some 30 other ethnic 
groups from the Old World. The 
decaying structures of the Quincy 
copper mine are of interest here, 
being claimed as the deepest shafts 
in the world. And you'll be im- 
pressed by the great cranes at the 
loading docks, each one a skyscraper 
in motion as it dumps its load into 
the hold of a lake freighter. 

There are many other mines to 
see and drives to make to historic 
villages around Houghton and boat 
trips to be taken on the lake and 
canal. Don’t miss Chassell, the 
picturesque resort town southeast 
of Houghton, and take your cam- 
era to Portage Entry, a quaint 
fishing village which serves as head- 
quarters for deep lake trolling. 

Leaving Houghton for the upper 
end of Keweenaw, you'll catch your 
breath at the panorama of hills and 
lakes and great mining yards that 
you'll see from the hill on U. S. 41. 
Then the industrial region abrupt- 
ly fades away behind you and you 
plunge into a broken, forested land 
where only an occasional small 
mine is working, between a long 
succession of abandoned shafts and 
occasional ghost villages. Worth 
photographing are scenes in the 
towns of Ahmeek and Mohawk and 
Cliff. State markers beside the road 
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michigan’s roof 


show the more important historical 
sites. 

At Phoenix—an eight-pound nug- 
get of silver was discovered here— 
turn off into Highway 26 where the 
Dunes Drive takes you on an un- 
dulating course beside the gently 
lapping waters of Lake Superior. 

Rock hunters should pause here 
and at other points along the upper 
lake shore to search for greenstone 
and datelite and semi-precious 
stones. Stop at Devil's Washtub, a 
curious cavern with a “smokehole” 
that fills and spumes when the lake 
is high, and take in Heberd’s Park, 
a small offshore island reached by 
footbridge or hand ferry. 

At Copper Harbor, on the far 
northern tip of the state, accom- 
modations of all kinds are plenti- 
ful. How long you stay depends 
much on whether you decide to 
take the ferry out to Isle Royale 
National Park in the middle of 
Lake Superior. It is a thrilling ride 
across some 50 miles of water of 
Rock Harbor at the east end of the 
cluster of 200-odd islands. 

The passenger ferry leaves Cop- 
per Harbor early in the morning 
and deposits you in the park in time 
for hours of tramping into the wil- 
derness interior to see the ancient 
mine workings of the aborigines 
and perhaps to glimpse one of the 
moose which are so plentiful here. 
Canoes can be rented for use in the 
interior fishing lakes or to paddle 
from island to island if you have 
time to stay over at the lodge or 
one of the campgrounds. If time is 
limited, you can return to the main- 
land on the early morning boat. 

Roundtrip to Rock Harbor is 
$8.00 for adults, half that for chil- 
dren. You can get a room with 
meals at Rock Harbor Lodge for 
$8.50 per person, or take your own 
food and gear to use in the free 
campgrounds. Various boat tours 
around the archipelago, or combi- 
nation boat-hiking trips, are con- 
ducted for rates from $1.25. For 
$4.00 a day you can rent your own 
rowboat for transportation to one 
of the island campsites and for fish- 
ing after you get there. 

Back in Copper Harbor, on the 
Keweenaw peninsula, you should 
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allow at least a few hours for a tour 
of Fort Wilkins, a landmark since 
1844 and the only stockaded fort 
between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi which still stands as 
it was originally built. There are 
boats nearby if you want to troll 
for lake trout. In the interior and 
along the coastline are the usual 
host of ghost villages, including one 
called Helltown. And Brockway 
Mountain Drive is a spectacular ex- 
perience, climbing to a 1,337-foot 
peak from which the peninsula lies 
revealed at your feet. 

When you start back down 
through Keweenaw-land, keep on 
U. S. 41 this time, following it 
through Chassell and onto the 
little town of Assinins. Stop briefly 
here for a look at the mission and 
Indian school founded by Father 
Baraga, member of the Hapsburg 
family and the man who compiled 


a grammar and dictionary of the_ 


Ojibway language. 

Next point of interest is Baraga 
State Park on the edge of Keweenaw 
Bay. Campgrounds and motels olf- 
fer accommodations, and it’s quite 
a thrill to take one of the steam 
baths in the Finnish sauna. We 
looked for the traditional pro- 
cedure of pouring water on hot 
stones but were slightly disappoint- 
ed to find that the sauna has turned 
modern in Michigan. 

In the morning, you'll want to 
take the side trip on a secondary 
road to see the “Grand Canyon of 
Michigan.” It is a deep and jungle- 
like gorge carved by the Sturgeon 
River on its way through a little- 
explored corner of the state. You'll 
need all the rest of the day to take 
the side trip eastward from L’Anse 
into the wildest section of all this 
mountain region. 

The tumbled Huron Range fills 
the horizon as you follow the gravel 
road toward Zeba, site of an Indian 
village and of Father Baraga’s first 
mission. Next is Pequaming, inter- 
esting because it was built by an 
Englishman as a copy of a village 
in England, then bought by Henry 
Ford as a company town and now 
noted as a Norwegian village where 
many of the Old Country customs 
survive. 

Pick up some of the sweet rye 
bread they like here, or try lute- 


+ 


fish, a salt-water delicacy that is 


sun-dried and then soaked before — 


cooking. ait 

A jog south and then east again 
will take you to the splashing Silver 
Falls and then onto the very edge 
of the Huron Mountains. Only 
footpaths can take you farther, into 
a dark forest land that has yet to be 
fully explored. You would have to 
be especially equipped for this kind 
of trip, but anyone can make the 
easy hike up the trail to the Leth- 
erby homestead—now abandoned. 
Take time also to walk up to the 
East Branch Falls and to see the 
old ore diggings. 

Returning to L’Anse, another 
must side trip is the short drive to 
the ancient Indian cemetery. We 
were enthralled with this unique 
remnant of the past, and we walked 
with solemn steps among the long 
bare-roofed buildings built to shel- 
ter departed spirits. 

By now, your day will be well 
used up, and it is time to return to 
U. S. 41 and drive on through the 
largely uninhabited forest country 
south of the Hurons, past the iron- 
mining center called Michigamme 
and on to overnight accommoda- 
tions at Marquette. 

Well worth a look before push- 
ing on to cover the rest of the circle 
trip is the scenic spot called Presque 
Isle just north of the city, the row 
of huge ore docks on the water- 
front, and the sunken gardens and 
flower display at Marquette prison. 

Head south, through the Hia- 
watha Forest to Rapid River. Here 
you'll hit a busy tourist center 
around Green Bay. Keep on U. S. 
41 as far as Escanaba and turn west 
on U. S. 2 for the last leg of the 
journey. It is 174 miles to Iron- 
wood, but you have time for a few 
short stops. Look for one of the 
fish-smoking sheds along the high- 
way and have a smoked fish lunch 
at one of the roadside parks. You'll 
never forget the special taste of 
succulent fish from Lake Michigan, 
cooked in the smoke of apple wood, 
and nowhere else have I found any- 
thing to duplicate it. 

At Wakefield, you rejoin your 
original route through the iron 
country around Bessemer and on 
to Ironwood and the end of the 
circle. @ 
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travel book selection 


An Amiable Englishman Gives U.S. the Once Over—Lightly! 


a ie | 
etn atric corolishmaan 


: J : 
in the Afeart of obnerica 


Hugh NV 
illoughby — 


AAKE THAT old catch phrase 
‘about eavesdroppers never 
hearing any good about them- 
selves and ashcan it. Augh Wil- 
loughby wrote Amid the Alien 
Corn (Bobbs-Merrill; Indianapolis- 
New York; 159 pages) in the origi- 
nal form of letters home to Eng- 
land. Their publication provides 
Americans with a pleasure similar 
to that sneaky one of lifting the 
phone on a party line conversa- 
tion—and discovering the subject is 
you, and that a friend who writes 
clear, Oxford-learnt English is tout- 
ing you in superlative terms. This 
is nice talk to hear these days, when 
the national sport of so many coun- 
tries is berating the barbarous 
Americans. But Mr. Willoughby is 
much too much a gentleman to 
berate and far too funny a writer 
to prevent his occasional complaints 
from turning into wild-eyed spoofs. 
The Willoughbys, man and wite, 
came to America for a year of gradu- 
ate study at an Indiana university, 
depositing their small son with 
that international institution, The 
Grandparents, and packing an abso- 
lute minimum of preconceptions— 
and misconceptions. Consequently, 
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Mr. Willoughby was absolutely be- 
wildered at his first big football 
game, which featured “chaps in 
armour and_ helmets... looking 
rather like men from Mars.”’ But 
when the drum majorettes came on 
he was pleased to note that their 
costumes made the performance 
“more navel than military.” 

But Americans failed to amuse 
Mr. Willoughby in certain aspects 
of vaunted technology: “Their bi- 
cycles. I take a stern view of these. 
Their design is fundamentally un- 
sound. At bottom, they are shock- 
ingly planned. I rise—but not from 
respect—when I think of them.” 
And more seriously, perhaps, his eye 
is offended at the “quite incredible 
ugliness of [U.S.] cities.” He is also 
capable of offending over-sensitive 
Americans. So while driving through 
the back country of one of the not- 
too-wealthy southern states, he ob- 
serves, “I told my friend I had 
collected an economic study of the 
area and proposed to write an arti- 
cle about ‘An American Peasant.’ 
He nearly had twins on the spot. 
In America, ‘peasant’ is a term of 
rudery. I had some difficulty in con- 
vincing him that these farmers were 
peasants by any acceptable defini- 
tion of the word. After which he 
was pensive for quite a bit.” 

The author of Alien Corn, how- 
ever, has earned the right to call 
sharecroppers and subsistence farm- 
ers peasants—which is, after all, a 
perfectly honorable term through- 
out the rest of the world. He is a 
professional agriculturist. He spent 
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much of histime in America visit- 
ing farms and became a great ad- 
mirer of various methods and pro- 
ductivity. And in the course of these 
investigations he discovered an en- 
tirely new method of travel—but 
one which Travet does not edi- 
torially endorse: 

“The general procedure is to turn 
up, a complete stranger and unan- 
nounced, and tell them who I am 
and what I want. In all cases I have 
been received with open arms, long 
chats and shoptalk, meals and gen- 
eral kindness. I am thinking of be- 
coming a professional farm-visitor. 
The farmers will feed me and I shall 
sleep in the car. If only I could get 


somebody to pay for the gas...1_ 


could travel around the country 
freé,” 

But a year can pass quickly, and 
before Mr. Willoughby could com- 
plete his wide-eyed exploration of 
Strangest America, he was on his 
way back to England. Though not 
without first promising to “work 
for the abolition of the Atlantic, 
that unnecessary ocean which so 
perversely separates us.” Come to 


think of it, Amid the Alien Corn 


must be the amiable first step in 
that project.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 
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Across Austria, cable-cars lift heaven-high 
for unparalleled panoramas that entrance all. 


AVING LEAPED the Atlantic en- 
H cased in the luxury of a 
: Lufthansa plane for a stay 
of several days in Austria’s capital 
[See Editor's Report: Vienna, TRav- 
EL, April, 1958], we did not relish 
switching to rail for a full sweep 
around the rest of the country. For- 
tunately, however, we found the 
Austrian Federal Railways system 
excellent, and traveled by train 
throughout the land, except for cer- 
tain sidetrips, content at all times 
with food and fixtures. Everywhere, 
the personnel were polite and ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Between cities, a book we carried 
remained unread. Austrian land- 
scaping tricks you into concentra- 
tion on it—one minute unfolding 
hay-stacked, thatched-home farm- 
lands and then leaping at you with 
gigantic mountains and panoramic 
gorges, peaks often crested by ruins, 
chateaux or castles that glitter from 
a score of angles as your train twists 
on to another Alpine surprise, the 
whole land often outdoing, for us, 
even Switzerland for stunning 
scenic spectacle. 


SALZBURG 


Vienna to Salzburg, train time is 
about five hours. Arriving on the 
first day of the Salzburg Festival— 
July 26 to August 31 this year—we 
were lucky, even with advance book- 
ing, to get a room at the Hotel 
‘i ' Pitter, not far from the railroad 

e station. Even closer to the depot is 
edit Or S report e the new Europa, handionel) tall 
and modern but a step away from 
the rest of Salzburg’s more appealing | 
architecture. Although the Pitter— 


> a rates start at $2%0 single without 
A RO D A bath, $4.40 with—is affable and com- 
[ J | \ fortable, it admittedly is not on the 


same plane as the great Goldener 
Hirsch—but you'll need _ reserva- 
tions. way, way in advance for that 
smaller establishment. Salzburg’s 
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size, however, at least puts almost 
all hotels in easy range of the major 
sites. 

Our arrival barely underway, we 
jostled with a glittering premiére 
performance assemblage into the 
magnificent Festspielhaus where 
Beethoven’s Fidelio rang out be- 
neath high castle walls whose ram- 
parts were dramatically used as part 
of the set. Rain cascaded onto the 
temporary rooftop of the vast, chilly 
auditorium, where every seat is 
splendid, and water eked through 
at high spots in corners of the stage, 


adding more mood to. the music. 


It was a thundering introduction t6 
Salzburg’s spirited seasonal peak, 
movingly memorable. Later we saw 
Everyman—given on the Cathedral 
square Sundays at 5:00 p.m. or in 
another part of the Festspielhaus if 
clouds threaten—a timeless morality 
play whose hour and a half flows 
with interest whether you know Ger- 
man or not. More amusing are the 
Salzburg Marionettes, ajiggle in a 
tiny, almost hidden theatre. The cut 
(two-hour) version of Mozart’s 
Magic Flute overcame the discom- 
fort of hard wooden seats with its 
quite beautifully realistic sets and 
the charming actions of the puppets. 

Almost semi-circling Salzburg’s 
core is the long Moenchsberg or 
Monk’s Mountain. At one end, 
dominating the. city, is the Festung 
(Fortress) Hohensalzburg. An ex- 


Ancient watering site in Salzburg is flanked 
by large, colorful outdoor paintings of horses. 
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cellent perspective of its command- 
ing position and the river-divided 
city around it can be had from the 
restaurant Winkler. You should see 
Salzburg from here both day and 
night when, strangely enough, 
searchlights swing onto special sites 
of the city. An elevator ascent to the 
Winkler leads to a little promenade, 
and there’s no coercion to get you 
to a cafe table. We'd recommend 
coffee only, anyway, as the food is 
only fair, prices puffed. 

A funicular will take you up to 
the mighty fortress but real roamers 
should make the hike, pleasant 
enough and giving a much better 
idea of the castle’s construction— 
plus the problems overcome in 
erecting it during the Middle Ages 
when Leonhard, named the ‘Turnip 
Bishop, belligerently ruled. There’s 
also a cafe in the Fortress, and the 
view is remarkable. 

Of Salzburg’s many fine, decora- 
tive restaurants, we most liked 
Eulenspiegel, a cluster of large and 
intimate rooms on several centuries- 
old floors. Not inexpensive but not 
outlandish, service and food equal 
the tasteful, old-Austria tone. We'd 
advise reservations at dinnertime. 
We also enjoyed the cliff-carved yet 
rambling Peterskeller. 

Salzburg sports a few bars and 
night spots, but they're a minor 
chord in this musical birthplace 
of Mozart. Too many operas, sym- 
phonies, ballets and _ orchestral 
events vie for attendance. Even 
afternoon concerts, particularly 
during the festival stanza, are fre- 
quent, being especially notable at 
Schloss Mirabell whose gardens of 
statues and fountains are them- 


selves a delight. Earthier funsters 


will check the schedule of the 
Alpina or Jung-Salzburg groups for 
their rousing folk-dance perform- 
ances. 

In your city strolls, don’t over- 
look the ancient watering place for 
horses, now marked by life-like 
statues and uniquely arresting wall 
paintings of horses, all outdoors. 
Stroll too along the banks of the 
Salzach—and newly intriguing views 
of the city from each bridge. On 
either bank of Salzburg, you'll dis- 
cover many pleasant byways of per- 
sonal appeal. Take time for those 
strolls so that mere facts—Nonnberg 


Stepping off busy Innsbruck street, visitors 
face famous Golden Roof, left, in old quarter. 


Abbey’s altar is by Veit Stoss, The 
Glockenspiel chimes were installed 
in 1702—don’t replace the town’s 
romanticism that has, presumably, 
brought you there. 

During your Salzburg stopover or 
on the way to Innsbruck, there are 
scores of possible sidetrips. We 
drove through a jut of Germany to 
the enchanting little town of Lofer 
and then to Kitzbuhel and Zell am 
See, impressed throughout not only 
by the natural scenery but also the 
roadside shrines and chapels erected 
by villages. Kitzbuhel, a medieval 
site still fashionable, has a horde 
of high-ranking hotels and smart 
shops within its compact limits, 
green mountains sloping steeply 
away from the town’s center. Worth 
a summer halt, it is more actively 
gay in winter when cable cars 
whoosh up to excellent ski runs and 
the Continental set congregates. 
Zell, less chic yet still an upper- 
bracket resort, is a bit disappoint- 
ingly commercialized but justifiably 
popular, stretched as it is along a 
tempting lovely lake. Between these 
two resorts—eighteen miles from 
Kitzbuhel—is the singular Club 
Schloss Mittersill, an aristocratic 
eyrie overlooking Mittersill village 
in the valley. A high covered de- 
fense runway and a fifteenth-century 
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In Carinthia, lovely Velden ranks outstandingly high as compact cosmopolitan resort of area. 


Gothic chapel built over a Witches 
Tower where the suspects were pun- 
ished are among the historic aspects 
of this resort remodeled from its 
basic twelfth-century structure. To- 
day, it hosts real—and monied— 
princes and potentates amid elegant 
furnishings and facilities. Dues are 
just $1,000 yearly plus room rates— 
if your credentials are good—at this 
sumptuous site. 


INNSBRUCK 


Five fascinating hours by train 
from Salzburg, Innsbruck is a city 
of dramatically—and conveniently— 
divided contrasts. 

At one end of the Maria- 
Theresien-Strasse, the city’s bustling 
main artery, you just step across 
the intersecting street and you're 
virtually in the Middle Ages. Facing 
you is the town’s most famous sight, 
the Goldenes Dachl, or Golden 
Roof, a double-decked, four-storied 
balcony capped with gleaming, 
coin-size copper plates. Emperor 
Maximilian allegedly erected this 
palace embellishment in 1500 as a 
suitable grandstand for watching 
street performers. Fanned around 
this luxury loge stand arcaded struc- 
tures once housing patricians and 
notables and now holding fine 
shops and hotels. Sights in this 
small sector are easy to see in short 
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strolls, but warrant more than, 
casual eyeing. We trooped through 
the sprawling Hofburg the Habs- 
burgs called home, near the Dachl, 
but for us a more impressive item is 
the Silver Chapel of the Hofkirche. 
No misnomer, the chapel’s altar 
has a_silver-embossed Madonna, 
various silver reliefs and other 
notable effects. You then view the 
large church itself from a gallery, 
and descend a stately stairway for 
closer inspection of Maximilian’s 
cenotaph surrounded by 28 hand- 
somely detailed bronze statues in 
almost life size. Statuettes of saints, 
busts of ‘twenty Roman emperors 
and other art works are contained 
within the church. 

For a breather after this, you 
might relax in the exquisite Hof- 
garten down the street, but return 
at night for the entrancing illumi- 
nation. There’s a cafe, too, with 
evening entertainment and danc- 
ing. For other fare, we preferred 
the tunnel-entry Das Alte Haus on 
the Maria-Theresien-Strasse, as well 
as Alt-Insprugg, but don’t bypass 
the venerated Goldener Adler. And 
we made dine or drink calls at sev- 
eral of the spots in the mellowed 
streets near the Golden Roof, all 
enjoyably, headed by the thirteenth- 
century Ottoburg facing the River 
Inn. As a switch in coffee houses, 


sip at the Papillon, proof that ultra-_ 
modernity doesn’t obviate Austrian : 
warmth. ; 

Hotel hunters will find the Kreid, 
where we stayed, has modestly pleas- 
ant rooms from $2.00 single without 
bath, $3.20 with. It is convenient to 
the rail station but even closer is 
the tip-top Tyrol, at $5.00 single, 
with bath, up. On the main street, 
among additions to the Adler, 
stands busy Maria Theresia which 
presents Tyrolean song and dance 
programs at night. 

Most travelers find Innsbruck 
ideal for buying Tyrolean clothing 
and carvings among other articles. 
Stores line the main street but at 
a resident’s suggestion we shopped, 
confidently and satisfactorily, at the 
Tiroler Heimatwerke on Meraner 
Strasse off the main stem, and abrim 
with authentic regional items. 

To get a foretaste of greater 
thrills ahead, take a ten-minute trol- 
ley (#1) ride to the line’s end and 
then catch #6 which carts you up 
to suburban Igls, a resort, while 
Innsbruck curves further and fur- 
ther away through the forested 
path. Return on this dramatic in- 
cline at eve to see the city’s lights 
for added awe. A hilly haven, Igls 
itself has a number of hotels at its 
center and scattered widely around 
it. Through isolated quiet, broken 
only by a friendly call, perhaps the 
sound of a distant car, you might 
make a 25-minute walk—or ride a 
bus—up the curving, climbing road 
to ancient Grunwalderhof Inn. On 
its broad lawn, you'll gaze across 
a vast valley to mountains beyond, 
and be lulled to stay on and on in 
a setting so serene and quiet that a 
dog’s bark will lift up to you from 
three miles below. If you’re foot- 
sore, don’t dwell in this mountain- 
ous silence too long—those buses 
quit at 7:00 p.m. 

For sheer heart-thumping gran- 
deur, however, Innsbruck’s ulti- 
mate is a trip to the tip of heady 
Hafelekar. Ten minutes from town 
by bus or funicular railway across 
the Inn puts ‘you first in Hunger- 
burg. You now have a close, direct 
view atop Innsbruck from this cafe- 
crowded cable base at 2,830 feet. 
Get aboard a cable-car—you stand 
with twenty or so others in an en- 
closed’ gondola—and for ten nerve- 
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melting minutes seemingly all 
Austria widens out below you in 
ever-increasing scope, and you keep 
reminding yourself that your car is 
only at tree-top level along most of 
its rise. At Seegrube, 6,250 feet up, 
where there’s a cafe and hotel, you 
stagger out to the wide esplanade 
and gaze across now-tiny Innsbruck 
to the horifoned infinity. It’s surely 
the top of the world, so you stare 
reverently up at mist-obscured, 
heaven-high Hafelekar. Nerve up, 
you make the final cableway ascent, 
a swing that almost scrapes the 
mountainside and then seems 


nearly perpendicula¥ as yoti're su’ 


denly enveloped by clouds. Emerg- 
ing, you glide inté® thé cable-car 
landing and gratefully stroll out on 
solid substance—7,400 feet in the 
sky. And there’s more. Up a walk- 
way some 100 yards—all perfectly 
safe—you puff slowly, and from this 
Valkyrian height see endless peaks 
haze away to Bavaria in the north, 
the Inn Valley give way to moun- 
tain ranges of Italy to the south. 
This stellar vista is truly stunning, 
and fearless Austrians foot lightly 
across nearby crags and exult 
throughout picnic lunches. Mag- 
netized, we spent an entire after- 
noon—including a suntanming nap 
amid patches of snow—on Hafelekar 
heights, watching carloads of 
heaven-bent mortals swing up in 
magical quiet through the clouds 
ringing this realm, turning again 
and again to absorb the eternity of 
this pinnacled grandeur encompass- 
ing us, this paragon of panoramas. 


BREGENZ 


Highlighted by the crossing of 
Trisanna Gorge, 280 feet deep, and 
passage through seven-mile Arlberg 
Tunnel from St. Anton to Langen, 
a fascinating five-hour rail journey 
weaves you from Innsbruck to Bre- 
genz on the western edge of Austria. 
A self-made reservation blunder 
unbunked us after one night in 
the hoary, solemn and ever-filled 
Weisses Kreuz Hotel but, assisted by 
the town’s highly efficient and per- 
sonable tourist office personnel, 
we thus discovered the delightful 
Kinz, a somewhat split-personality 
place of ancient-inn atmosphere 
and remodeled sleekness in sepa- 
rate buildings bridged by an arcade, 
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PERSONAL NOTE 


{he AS our stay in Austria was end- 
ing, a personal, family loss oc- 
curred at home. We mention it only 
because Lufthansa, knowing merely 
that we were somewhere in Austria, 
tracked us down right around the 
country to see if we wanted arrange- 
ments for an earlier flight back. For 
several reasons, we are sure this was 
not done because we have access to 
editorial space, and cite it as an ex- 
ample of the line’s admirable thought- 
fulness for all its clients. 


subterranean passage and_ possibly 
a couple of other ways. On a steep, 


- winding street, its little bar in the 


older wing is a nightly gathering 
spot of residents, and leads into a 
complex of public rooms, one of 
them a cellar stuwbe where song- 
singing citizens maintain a com- 
panionable uproar as late as pos- 
sible, the noise fortunately not 
reaching the rooms above whose 
rates, incidentally, are pegged from 
$2.00 up, single. 

Overlooking Lake Constance, 
Bregenz dates back 2,000 years to 
Roman days as Brigantium, and 
artifacts are displayed in the Landes- 
museum. You should certainly 
stroll at random through the hilly, 
cobbled streets of the upper city, 
making particular note of St. Mar- 
tin’s Chapel and the small Deuring 
Castle. Sightseeing is also easy in 
the lower town, compact Bregenz 
having but 22,000 people, and its 
lengthy, crescent-shaped esplanade, 


facing Germany across the lake, is 


jaunty at one end with excursion 
boats and private crafts, lively at 
the other where youths crowd the 
tables and dance floors at a couple 
of cafes nightly. 

A prime time to visit Voralberg’s 
capital is during the Bregenz Fes- 
tival. Overshadowed by the more 
powerfully publicized Salzburg ses- 
sion, the Bregenz event is never- 
theless becoming increasingly and 
justifiably popular with Americans. 

On a vast, water-borne stage off 
Lake Constance’s shore, Festival 
operettas and other musical spec- 
taculars are performed amid imagi- 
native scenery before an open-air 
amphitheatre, the whole unique in 
all Europe for size and setting. At 


_ 
k 
Near excursion boats at Bregenz, kids along 


promenade watch Lake Constance swimmers. 


the show we saw, ships sailed, actors 
rowed into view and fireworks splin- 
tered the sky for a spangled con- 
clusion in one of the most colorful 
entertainments we've ever wit- 
nessed. 

You can get an eagle’s eye view 
of the Festival site, and its adjacent 
smooth beach for daytime dips, 
with a cable-car lift to the peak of 
3,500-foot Pfaender towering over 
the town. Time your trip for a 
twilight stay, when the golden sun 
sinks, into Lake Constance and 
lights across the darkening expanse 
flick on. You can dine at the splen- 
did Pfaenderhotel after, perhaps, a 
halt at a telescope-lined promontory 
for eyeing distant points, or just 
an amble through the pleasantly 
wooded areas around the inn. 

Several outings are available by 
boats on Lake Constance, and you 
can also scoot around to surpris- 
ingly attractive Lindau, Germany, 
in about twenty minutes by bus, re- 
turning via fast ferry for a bracing 
ride across the water. Doing this, 
our only irritation stemmed from 
a refusal to accept Austrian cur- 
rency in Lindau—sending us to a 
bank just to get two marks needed 
for a boat ticket—although Bregenz 
hospitably changes German money. 

Lake-lined Bregenz is too-often 
overlooked by Americans. It de- 
serves addition to your itinerary, 
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not for the town’s sake—it’s lasted 
2,000 years without you, remem- 
ber—but for your own. 


CARINTHIA 


It’s an all-day trip and a change 
or two of train through southern 
Austria by rail from Bregenz to 
Klagenfurt, Carinthia’s capital. 
Except for a look at the city’s sym- 
bol—a statue of Hercules confront- 
ing a daffy dragon—perhaps inspec- 
tion of the Provincial Museum and 
its historic Princes’ Stone, and _ pos- 
sibly a stroll through some pleasant 
courtyards and parks, there’s little 
to keep you in Klagenfurt long. 
Moser-Verdino Hotel is reputedly 
the town’s best—but who put in 
those shower stalls with nary a 
niche for soap?—and adequately en- 
joyable but mainly geared to busi- 
nessmen clientele. There are night 
spots, but the large city is practi- 
cally desolate by 9:00 p.m. Every- 
body with any intelligence has 
romped off to the resplendent re- 
sorts around the Worthersee— 
Maria-Worth, Porschach or Velden. 
Each has excellent amenities, but 
we fell most firmly in love with 
Velden, the most pleasant lakeside 
resort of its size we've encountered. 
During the day, every form of water 
sport can be seen or indulged in 
from its pretty promenade. At 
night, lights blaze around such so- 
cial centers as the Schloss Velden, 
a baroque castle now putting up 
pleasure-seekers in 150 rich rooms 
reached from lakefront or through 
immaculate gardens. Additionally, 
large open-air restaurants cater to 
crowds with well-prepared meals, 
concerts, singing and entertain- 
ment. All this sounds raucous, yet 
so tasteful is the locale, so deft the 
lighting, so decorous the populace 
that a restful air is created. There’s 

_bus service linking the glittering 
play towns, but we'd definitely ad- 
vise a car to cover this warm-sea 
region as you wish. 

Leave this idyllic strip, however, 
at least one afternoon for a drive 
to the monumental castle nearby: 
Hochosterwitz, twelve miles from 
Klagenfurt. Still amazingly pre- 
served—its first mention occurred in 
-860—and still privately owned but 
open to the public, Hochosterwitz 
stands supremely acrest a_ hilltop 
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overlooking the surrounding plains. 
To reach the mighty fortress, you 
walk up a steep, rocky road, passing 
through fourteen gates with in- 
genious devices that once repelled 
attackers—the castle was never 
taken—until you're at last aloft for 
clear and compelling views of the 
entire countryside. In the great 
castle courtyard, there’s a small 
museum, and what with guides, 
other visitors, restaurant personnel 
and deliverymen, there’s a bustle 
about the fortress probably similar 
to its medieval activity, and you 
half expect a band of soldiers to 
come clanking around from a pas- 
sageway. Light meals are served at 
rustic tables and, if you wish, you 
can sit beside the castle parapet to 
contemplate the past, and the 
sweep of meadows and forest be- 
low. High ramparts, stone lookout 
ledges and an unexpected garden 
nook are among the facets that 
enhance this incredible, tiered 
fortress. 

Close by, little St. Viet is a pleas- 
ant town for refreshment. 

Not quite so grand as Hochoster- 
witz but thoroughly enjoyable is 
Kanzelhoehe from whose once-castle 
heights, reached by cable-car, you 
can look down on the three great 
lakes—Worthersee, Ossiachersee and 
Millstattersee. Within its walls are 
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numerous dining spots designed for 
every mood from highly formal to 
completely relaxed, and it’s a fash- 
ionable site for dinner above the 
lights and under the stars. 

Numerous other areas in Ca- 
rinthia cry for attention, but wheth- 
er you've time for any of them or 
not, we strongly advise at least a 
few days in this rich resort land, 
a fitting rest from more active 
ambling’ in other parts of Austria. 
Indeed, this inland Riviera easily 
warrants a full vacation stay. 

One other side jaunt merits un- 
derscoring: a stopover in Semmer- 
ing. You can call at this mountain 
community on your return from 
Carinthia or reach it from Vienna 
by rail in a few hours. With an alti- 
tude of some 3,300 feet, Semmering 
sits in splendor amid marvelous 
mountain views, fine hotels scat- 
tered around its heights, the garden- 
terraced Sudbahnhotel in particu- 
lar situated panoramically. A health 
resort, the town epitomizes peace- 
fulness, and the train trip there and 
back is a solid stretch of Jjaw- 
dropping wonders. 

After three packed weeks around 
Austria, we realize that this. résumé 
of highlights proves one point con- 
clusively. No matter how’ long 
you're able to stay, Austria’s entice- 
ments are inexhaustible. @ 


QUAINT, CHARMING, PICTURESQUE, LOUSY LIECHTENSTEIN 


A Bclada AND travel writers have long mooned over quaint, charming, pic- 
turesque, lovely Liechtenstein. We were thus puzzled at the reluctance of an 


Austrian friend to drive us there, but we couldn't be in Bregenz and not see quaint, | 
charming, picturesque, lovely Liechtenstein. We insisted. It’s only a short drive, | 


with a minimum of border fuss, before you’re following the tour buses bumper to 
bumper through Schaan, the first town in quaint, charming, picturesque, lovely 
Liechtenstein. Then. you’re in Vaduz, the biggest outdoor souvenir stand we’ve 
seen. A plaza’s been widened to take care of the throng of tourists and shops blazon 
appeals, in English, to buy—although everything except postage stamps, run off 
in batches for frustrated philatelists, comes from Switzerland or Italy or some- 
where else. Cafes and hotels compete in modernity, although around town there 
are a few attractive private homes, doors presumably barricaded against foraging 
bands clicking cameras and squealing at each other. Overlooking this carnage is 
Schloss Vaduz, an impressive castle. Hiking up to it, you pass pleasantly pastoral 
scenes, not too unlike New Jersey, and although some of the mountains in sight 
are the tiny principality’s own, the most splendid are in the surrounding nations. 
Illusions shattered, we turned back to Schaan where, in hope of salvaging some- 
thing, we halted and prowled some back roads afoot, succeeding in startling a nice 
little lady feeding some chickens by a wonderfully sagging barn. With this scrap 
tucked into memory, we stole away. We admit we did not explore the land in- 
timately (See Liliputian Liechtenstein, TRavEL, July, 1956), so if this sounds like 
a fast brushoff of quaint, charming, picturesque, lousy Liechtenstein—it is. Well, 
both Feldkirch and Dornbirn in Austria are fine towns for a recuperative meal, 
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T THIS MOMENT, half a million 
persons are housed under 
canvas in the nation’s public 


BY EVAN @AILL 
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parks and forests. Tonight almost a 
thousand will sleep in the dry desert 
air at Grand Canyon, 1,200 will be 
under the tall spruces at Acadia 
National Park in Maine, at least 
10,000 will jam the valley floor of 
Yosemite. Before they return home 
they will have been mosquito- 
bitten, sunburned, smoke-soaked 
and bear-frightened. And they will 
have slept under conditions that 
would give insomnia to a wooden 
Indian. Vacationers all, equipped 
with tents, sleeping bags and camp 
stoves, they are part of one of the 
greatest temporary migrations since 
the gold rush. 

Family camping in the United 
States and Canada has grown so 
rapidly that recreation experts are 
still trying to catch their breaths. 
Ten times as many families are 


Sawtooth range overlooks Redfish Lake, Idaho, one of innumerable sites where city dwellers can escape crowds. 


camping today as did a dozen years 
ago. Last year the 43,000 family 
campsites in the National Forests 
were 39 percent overcrowded. In 
New Hampshire’s Pillsbury State 
Park last year there were 34 times 
as many campers as five years be- 
fore. 

The Ford Treasury of Station 
Wagon Living, a primer for family 
campers, sold 200,000 copies last 
year. Sears, Roebuck sold four times 
as many tents last year as in 1949, 
and Montgomery Ward anticipates 
1958 camping equipment sales of 
about 200 million dollars. In the 
few parks that make reservations, 
requests have been coming in so 
early that some New York State 
Parks are refusing to accept appli- 
cations before January 10. 

Why the upsurge? No one really 
seems to know. The U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads points out that thou- 
sands of miles of new superhigh- 
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ways have been built in the nation 
since 1947, thus giving speedier and 
easier access to wilderness areas. 
The automobile industry offers the 
station wagon as a partial explana- 
tion, and it is a fact that U-S. sta- 
tion wagon sales have leaped from 
131,500 in 1950 to 872,000 in 1957. 
The Boy Scouts of America proud- 
ly display figures showing that 
27,000,000 men and boys have gone 
through Scouting since 1910, and 
logically imply that some of the 
youthful Scout camping experience 
has taken root. 

Manufacturers of camping equip- 
ment emphasize the comfort, con- 
venience and attractiveness of to- 
day’s duffel. Rapidly disappearing 
is the bulky, cumbersome tent. ‘T’o- 
day’s camper can sleep under great 
lightweight swoops of color—reds 
and oranges and blues and yellows, 
in stripes or solid panels. He can 
pitch a pop-up tent in 90 seconds, 
or throw away his tent poles for- 
ever by using a snug canvas shelter 
supported by inflated rubber tubes. 

Psychologists say that camping 
makes people feel important. At 
home a father has only to pay the 
bills and twist the dial on a thermo- 
stat to heat his house, but in the 
woods he splits an armload of birch 
and feels more masculine. Mother, 
aided at home by a thousand scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians in 
her modern kitchen, feels more 
vital as she heats water and cooks 
over her husband’s fire. 

Almost everyone has a reason, but 


what it adds up to is that never be- 


fore has the American family been 
able to travel so far, so swiftly, so 
comfortably and so inexpensively. 
Small wonder that they take to the 
woods with such zest and in such 
numbers. 

Wherever a camper unpacks his 
gear, one big attraction to the fam- 
ily man is economy. Rarely does 
it cost more than a dollar a night 
to bed down in an individual camp- 
site with fireplace, picnic table, 
community restrooms and water. 
More frequently it costs less, some- 
times nothing at all. Except in 
concession-operated areas, there is 
no charge for using the almost 
15,000 tentsites in the National 
Parks, although some parks charge 
a small fee for an entry permit. 
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Weekend campers, as this family at Trap Pond, Delaware, keep in practice for longer outings. 


Almost all of the 43,000 tentsites 
in the National Forests are free, and 
no entry permits are required in the 
forests. A family can camp free or 
pay about a dollar a night to use 
any one of the 35,000 tentsites in 
the U.S. state parks. 

Canada has thousands of free 
camping «spots, and fee-charging 
parks average about 50 cents a night 
per tent. Camping is thus the na- 
tion’s best vacation buy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell G. Johnson 
and their three children of Sanford, 
Maine, are good examples of the 
nomad campers: who each summer 
tour the continent at amazingly 
low costs. ‘wo years ago they logged 
10,775 miles during a 36-day trip 
across the nation and up the Alaska 
highway to Anchorage. Their total 
expenditure was $639.66, of which 
$171.20 was spent for food, $303.37 
for gasoline and oil, and only 
$11.75 for campgrounds fees. The 
remainder went for gifts, souvenirs 
and minor auto repairs. 

The Rev. and Mrs. J. Hubert 
Smith of Indianapolis have been 
camping buffs for 22 years. In that 
time they have traveled 80,000 


e 


Southern Arizona campers need special tech- 
niques to beat heat but enjoy desert scenery. 
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miles, camping in 26 of the nation’s 
national parks. One three-week, 
7,000-mile trip cost them $151.60. 
James E. Gibson of Arlington, Va., 
a three-tent camper who loads his 
wife, 70-year-old mother and four 
children into the family station 
wagon, once spent $750 for a five- 
week, 8,400-mile tour into the 
Rockies. 7 

Not all campers are gypsies using 
the public campsites as hotel substi- 
tutes while touring the continent. 
Most stay within a few hundred 
miles of home, using their own 
areas as vacation ,spots. In Califor- 
nia, the summer héat in-the valle¢s 
drives hundreds of thousands into 
the cool Sierras. If, Oregon and 
Washington, campers flock to the 
seashore parks, even in winter, 
often camping every weekend year- 


round. Midwesterners each summer 


surge out of Nebraska, Kansas, IIli-- 


nois, Iowa, Indiana and Ohio in 
increasing numbers, traveling far- 
ther per capita than the residents 
of any other region. New England- 
ers travel least of all, with Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire top- 
ping the list of the nation’s stay- 
at-homes. 

Experts agree that a_ family 
should invest as little as possible in 
its first camping trip. After all, 
most first-timers are urged on by 
the missionary fervor of camping 
friends, and from these zealots you 
can borrow almost everything you 
need. Otherwise everything except 
bedding can be rented from tent 
suppliers in almost any city. In 
Claremont, N.H., a five-man tent 
rents for $7.00 a week, a charcoal 


Fishing in Maine's trout-laden streams lures family campers from as far away as California. 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Safe Travel With Tots 


our vacation trip will be easier 
and more fun if your children 
know how to be safe passen- 
gers. 
Here are some tips for teaching 
them. 
Have them sit squarely back on 
the seat. Adult passengers should 
hold very young children on their 


laps. Use special car seats for in- 
fants. 

For water or soft drinks en route, 
use paper cups. 

Break up long stretches of driving 
by frequent stops to keep the children 
from becoming too restless. 

Do not permit any climbing from 
the back to the front seat while the 
car is in motion. Always pull off the 
road and stop before permitting such 
a change. 

No leaning out of windows, no 
fooling with door handles, shift lever, 
or ignition key. 

No candy wrappers (or other waste 
material) should be tossed out of the 
window. No toy airplanes—for ex- 
ample—to be held out the window. 

No roughhouse allowed. Guessing 
or word games should keep older 
children entertained. For the very 
small fry: toys of plastic or rubber. 

The don’ts are basic. But the 
games and toys are important. Keep 
the children interested, and it’s easier 
to keep them happy and safe. 
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stove for $1.00, a tent light plugs 
into an automobile cigarette light- 
er for 50 cents. Also for rent are 
cots, folding chairs and tables. 

For the family who wants to buy, 
knowing the equipment will last 
for five to ten years, there are 
numerous basic outfits. Minimum 
cost for a family of four ranges 
from $175 upwards to about $600 
for equipment of better quality. 
Stanley W. Stocker, director of 
camping education at Springfield 
College, Mass., suggests spending 
$215 for an umbrella tent; a 10’ by 
10’ tarpaulin for cooking shelter; 
four air mattresses; four sleeping 
bags; a two-burner gasoline stove; 
a single-mantle gasoline lantern; 
gasoline can; fourteen-piece com- 
pact cooking set; insulated water 
jug, three to five gallons; portable 
ice box; and a first aid kit. 

The modern camper is offered a 
huge array of auxiliary equipment. 
He can buy a folding toaster, a port- 
able toilet, a gas-operated refriger- 
ator weighing only 24 pounds, an 
electric fan powered by flashlight 
batteries, tents coated with alumi- 
num to reflect the heat, tents with 
nylon screens and picture windows, 


‘tents that pitch on top of his sta- 


tion wagon, and tents that connect 
to its opened end. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


Similar luxury has invaded the 
public tentgrounds themselves. Al- 
though U.S. National Parks and 
Forests have been kept as primitive 
as possible to preserve the wilder- 
ness that makes them attractive, 
in some concession-operated areas 
there is electricity for radios, bottle 
warmers and electric shavers. A few 
national parks have hot showers, 
laundry tubs, even street lights. 
Many New York State parks have 
horseback riding facilities, tennis 
courts, ball fields, and canoe rental 
service. 

Such civilized places are scorned 
by the hard-shell camper, however. 
He wants his camping simple and 
free from the products of the me- 
chanical age he is fleeing. He pre- 
fers water dipped from a mountain 
stream; he wants a campsite on the 
pine-needled forest floor; at night 
he wants heat and light of his own 
creation, brought to life from birch 
bark and pine branches. 

The wilderness camper finds his 
solitude in such spots as Organ Pipe 
Cactus National Monument in 
Ajo, Arizona, where in February 
desert temperature drops to 75 de- 
grees, and in the roadless, wilder- 
ness areas of the national forests 
where laws prohibit motor vehicles, 
motor boats or any motorized 
equipment. In the Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota a camp- 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send 
25c for 4-color catalog of thousands of 
35 mm slides, including title and map 
slides. (See our ad on page 13.) WOLFE 
WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 West- 
wood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, P838, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors’ items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Chartres, 
Prado, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive. Illustrated Catalog "T' 15 (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, Special Centennial Set, com- 
plete coverage, Holy Land, Jerusalem, 
Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, Fatima, 
Lisieux, Italian Shrines. Interiors of Ro- 
man Basilicas, Canonization of Pope 
Pius X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Ex- 
teriors, splendid interiors. Descriptive 
64-page, illustrated, combined catalog 
"TR" 25c. (Deductible from first order.) 
J. Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


er can canoe, hike or horse-pack 


through more than a million acres 


of virginal forest. Elsewhere, some 
14,000,000 acres of wilderness have 


been kept primitive. 

But the average American camp- 
er wants neither great luxury nor 
great solitude. He wants reasonable 
comfort, a chance to relax, and 
healthy, outdoor activity. 

On rainy days campers have the 
same problems as at home, and they 
solve them the same way—books 
and games inside the tent for the 
children, lazy naps or fishing or 
reading for adults. On Sunday they 
go to church in a nearby town or to 
the log church buildings at Rocky 
Mountain. National Park and 
Grand Teton, or the outdoor 
Church of the Sequoias at Sequoia 
National Park, California. To meet 
his requirements, some 55,000 more 
family campsites are being pre- 
pared in federal parks and forests. 
And state parks are expanding as 
rapidly as funds become available. 

Currently, the National Park 
Service is engaged in a giant ex- 
pansion program called Mission 
66. Under the provisions of this 
park conservation and development 
scheme, construction of new camp- 
ing areas is being continually ac- 
companied by that of additional 
visitor facilities. Extensive road 
building and road improvement in 
the parks is making year-round traf- 
fic possible where seasonal condi- 
tions formerly forced closing, and 
new ribbons of asphalt and concrete 
are opening fresh territory to the 
camping motorist. The Park Service 
plans completion of this program by 
1966, when it celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary. But already even 
longer-range plans are, necessarily, 
being made. 

There is no doubt that camping 
gives the American family some- 
thing it cannot get elsewhere. As 
President Eisenhower has said, 
“With the steady growth of our 
population, there is an increasing 
need for recreation under natural 
outdoor condittens. This is of 
major significance to the physical 
and mental health of the nation.” 

Only recently a camper return- 
ing from a national forest said, ““We 
were in that country for nineteen 
days, and we came out quiet.” @ 
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, NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities: to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the <p 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


CerteR FROM THE-PUBLISHErF 


Wasa: proud of having been in 

all 48 states will soon have a new 

notch to nick in their belts, the 
giant State of Alaska—and TRAVEL wel- 
comes the Territory to its star-bright 
position in Old Glory. 

Not as remote as some may think, 
Alaska last year tallied approximately 
$29,000,000 in tourist revenue, and her 
new status will undoubtedly be an addi- 
tional spur to further increase in visitors. 
They will find mountains in the south- 
eastern section, wide-open spaces in the 
interior, all bathed by the Midnight Sun, 
as the land i is in the same latitudes as the 
Scandinavian countries. Summer tem- 
peratures, nevertheless, often reach 85 or 
90 degrees in such cities as Anchorage 


-or Fairbanks, with winters just slightly 


coldet than in Seattle or Spokane. 

Having tripled its population in the 
last fifteen years to around 210,000 now, 
Alaska confidently looks forward to sur- 
passing the total number of residents in 
Scandinavia, to cite again the most 
familiar area suitable for geographic 
comparison. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAM ae 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


SLA eS SS 
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TRAVEL will, of course, continue to re- 
port on Alaskan developments and tour- 
ist attractions, such as the magnificent 
fishing to be found in the Katmai area— 
and which was described in our July 
issue. 

As Alaska looms larger in the Ameri- 
can traveler’s thoughts and plans, TRAVEL 
hopes that Alaska, in turn, will be stand- 
ing by with the rest of us to welcome 
the 50th member of the U.S. family— 
Hawaii. We believe that both territories 
will nobly enhance the _ historically 
unique association called the United 
States of America. 


Nb 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NVA M Be SO Ee ee 


ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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BOARD THE S.S. Malolo, bon voyage parties were all 
over the ship, including George’s cabin, where he 
was showing off a new chrome and glass camera 

marvel he had just bought for the voyage, and asking 
us for some tips on travel photography. 

Tip Number 1: Begin recording a trip before you 
leave. Shoot preparations. Why not film this bon voy- 
age party? He couldn’t do it, George explained. He 
wasn't sure about how to load the camera. It was an 
Exakta, IIa, with three outlets for MXF synchroniza- 
tion, with eye-level pantaprism and waist-level reflex 
viewfinders, split-image range finder, shutter speed 
setting from 1/1000 second to 12 seconds and, of course, 
the built-in knife for partial-roll exposure. George also 
wasn’t sure which of three lenses to use—the 58 mm., 
90 mm. or the 150 mm. The lenses were interchange- 
able, with interlocking viewfinders and auto dia- 
phragms. The store clerk told George all about the 


camera, but he wasn’t too sure now about the details. 


This brings us to Tip Number 2: Don’t buy new 
equipment on the eve of a long trip. 

Tip 3. Check old equipment, if you haven't used it 
recently. Make sure it is in working order. If you buy 
or borrow a used camera, shoot a roll of film and check 
it for (a) Sharp focus. Inspect negative or color 
slide with a magnifying glass. (b) Viewfinder paral- 
lax. Does the negative include what you saw in the 
viewfinder, or does it chop off heads? (c) Flash syn- 
chronization. Shoot a closeup outdoors at night. Use 
a tape to measure the distance and calculate aperture. 
If the portrait is not correctly exposed, whether in 
black and white or in color, the synchronizer may re- 
quire adjustment. 

Tip 4: Before leaving on any trip, take a supply 
of film and flashbulbs. If you depend on picking up 
film enroute, it may not be fresh stock, or the prices 
may be higher. Color film is not stocked in many areas. 
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VAGABOND 


CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


« 


Shooting action (See Tip 19) is one way to get good travel photos. 


Flashbulbs are even scarcer. You can easily carry a 
supply of the sub-miniature bulbs such as the M-2, 
enough for your whole trip. 

Tip 5: Within the U.S., you can mail film back to 
the laboratory, but when abroad it is safer to bring 
it back yourself. I prefer not to let it out of my 
hands. 


Tip 6: Shoot enroute. Pictures may be taken from 


window of car, train or airplane. Use a rapid shutter 
speed, at least 1/200 second, and avoid touching the 
window or other part that may transmit vibrations. 
However, bring the lens as close as possible to the 
glass. Avoid sun on the window that creates re- 
flections. 

Tip 7: Stop enroute for photographs. Plan itin- 
eraries with ample time to arrange pictures. 

Tip 8: Never say we'll stop on the way back. If 
you see an attractive opportunity, get it the first 
time. A missed opportunity never gives you a second 
chance. 

Tip 9: Frame scenes with care. On a highway, you 
often see many cars stopping at a dramatic scenic spot, 
with everyone rushing out and shooting the identical 
scene. Don’t ape them. Hold your fire. Wait until the 
people in the scene, the lighting, foreground foliage 
and other details are all appropriately arranged. Move 
around until you find the best viewpoint for your cam- 
era before you shoot. 

Tip 10: Include foreground details. A distant lake 
or mountain that looks grand in real life will look 
small when reduced to picture size. Placing things in 
the foreground helps greatly. Use a tree, a boat, a cart, 
a fence—even a rock. Focus on the foreground, or 
slightly beyond, for depth of focus to keep sharpness 
in both near and distant areas. 

Tip 11: Include people, but have them doing some- 
thing appropriate, not just standing or staring at the 
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An Expert Gives You 21 Tips To Guarantee Good Vacation Pictures! 


camera. Put them to work camping, cooking, fishing, 
walking, digging, or what you will. 

Tip 12: Get closeups. Faces are always interesting 
whether members of your party or just vacation 
friends. Set your lens for three feet, or as close as it 
will go. + 

Tip 13: Shoot the natives—the filling station oper- 
ator, waitress, grizzled fishing guide, gondola helms- 
man, or South Sea island head-hunter. Get big heads. 
Closeups show more than long shots. 

Tip 14: Watch the lighting. Diffused illumination 
is best for portraits. ‘Use a caaee area near a re- 
flecting surface Such as water,“sand or br ight wall. 
Don't expect them to stare into the sun. Here is 
where those M.24lashbulbs come to the rescue. In 
broad daylight, when shadows are harshest, that is 
when you most need a flashbulb to soften and fill 
in those shadows. 

Tip 15: Get candid shots. Shoot them unawares, 
whether the subjects are your friends playing on the 
beach, or camera-shy Bontoc-Igorot primitives. [See 
TRAVEL, May, 1958.] 

Tip 16: Hold the camera steady. More pictures are 
ruined or become fuzzy due to camera tremor than to 
defective focus or lenses. Oldtimers can be the worst 
offenders. Grip the camera firmly with the fingers, 
hold it against your face, hold the elbows against the 
sides and s-q-u-e-e-z-e the shutter slowly. 

Tip 17: Perfect your exposure technique. Follow the 
instruction sheet that comes with the film. For out- 
door shots in sunlight, it is a simple matter to use the 
basic exposure. For example, with Kodacolor film, it 
is 1/50 second, F/11 for average subjects in bright 
sunlight. Vary this one stop if the subject is either 
light or dark. An average subject contains both light 
and dark areas. A light subject would be a scene where 
light-colored objects predominate, such as distant 
scenery, snow, water, beach, people in white clothing, 
or white-painted walls. A dark subject would include 
dark shrubbery, animals and pets, people in dark 
clothing, etc. Keep a record of each exposure to com- 
pare with the eventual negative or color slide. From 
thus inspecting your pictures, you will soon perfect 
your exposure judgment. 

Tip 18: Shoot identifying signs—direction signals, 
hotel fronts, theatre marquees, maps—anything to 
label places you’ve been and things you've seen. 

Tip 19: Get action. When a scene includes ocean 
waves, wheat fields, horses, peopie or wind in the trees, 
wait until they are in motion. Don’t mind a little 
blur. In fact, it will make an otherwise static scene 
come alive with action. 

Tip 20: Look for the unusual. Be aware of differ- 
ent, strange, novel, unknown or exotic elements. Take 
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sunrise and sunset scenes. Become stimulated by un- 
usual weather, storms, rain, wind or snow. Don’t be 
a slave to blue skies. 

Tip 21: Avoid the usual run of lifeless monuments, 
statues, public buildings and lens-staring friends. 
Don’t risk coming home to bore the stay-at-home with 
run-of-the-mill pictures that they have seen a hun- 
dred times. @ 


When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


in 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


American Casualty 
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NOWS New, RELAXED WAY: 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


AT HOME —almost overnight 8 


RELAX like a child... SPEAK like a § 
native . . . almost overnight with new 
scientific shortcut. Approved by educa- 
tors; used for relaxed home-study all 
over the world. FREE book gives fas- 
cinating details. Mail coupon TODAY. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. D-286-088 Radio City, N. Y. 20. 
In Canada: 901 Bleury St., Montreal 
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Conversational Methed 


AT HOME—ABROAD 
FOR BUSINESS 
Travel, Culture 
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Address 


Zone State 
Please check your language interest: (French Italian German 
(0 Spanish (American) 


Spanish (European) (1) Russian [) Icelandic 
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Lines Aft... 


Cuban Correction 


Dear Sirs: 
In my Dateline Miami piece for July 
I mentioned opening of a $22,000,000 
tunnel under Havana harbor as due this 
fall. Improvement of conditions in the 
recent revolt caused government to move 
up date. Batista recently walked through 
to open it formally. Toll is twenty cents. 
George Bourke 
Miami, Fla. 


Cumberland Gap 


Dear Sirs: 

Our sincere appreciation for the won- 
derful job done on Cumberland Gap by 
Leo Aikman in the June issue. We are 
most grateful for the recognition of this 
area. 

W. L. Knight 

Deputy Commissioner 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Marine Museum 


Dear Sirs: 

Many visitors to our Marine Museum 
recently have mentioned learning of our 
collection through the column Dateline 
... New York. We appreciate the men- 
tion, and are pretty sure that people 
found our Museum as good as you said 
it was. 

Tom Baab 
Seamen’s Church Inst. 


New York, N. Y. 


Agent Entrancement 


Dear Sirs: 

On my return from my first trip to 
Europe, I had to sit down and throw 
bouquets to the travel industry. . . . My 
trip covered seventeen cities in Italy, 
Germany, France, Belgium and Holland. 
In absolutely every instance the connec- 
tions, accommodations, etc., clicked be- 


_yond my greatest expectations. Inter- 


preters met me at every point they were 
supposed to—on time with a warm, 


friendly welcome. They were courteous. 


and as helpful as a Boy Scout. Hotels 
were expecting me; airlines, trains and 
buses had my reservations exactly as ar- 
ranged in New York. Not once did I have 
trouble, not once was I disappointed. I 
guess I feel especially good because in 
my travels I did see fellow tourists hav- 
ing trouble with self-made arrange- 
ments. The trip was my first experience 
with a travel agent (Lang Travel Serv- 
ice, New York City) and without that 
professional touch I would not have had 
as perfect a trip. Undoubtedly I would 
have lost time floundering around an air- 


line terminal or a railroad station, con- . 


fused by the language, not knowing 
where hotels were or what I should pay. 
With all this taken care of before I left 
New York, I embarked on my trip calm 
and confident. . . . If I am ever asked 
for hints by a Europe-bound traveler, 
without hesitation I certainly will sug- 
gest that they let a travel agent make all 
the arrangements. They couldn’t go 
wrong. 


James C. Cobaugh 
New York, N. Y. 


“Okay, bud, let’s see your fishing license!” 
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Johnson Lodges 


Dear Sirs: 

Hotel Headliners on page 41 of the 
June issue of TRAVEL must be, I believe, 
somewhat confusing to quite a number 
of motor travelers. I have stayed in a 
Howard Johnson motel located at the 
Philadelphia interchange on the Eastern 
extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
This was a couple of years ago... . I 
understand there are others. Your arti- 


cle leads one to understand the Miami 


motel is the only pilot motel in the 


eS 


Howard Johnson chain now operating. — 


Who goofed? 
R. B. Waddington 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TRAVEL should have stressed more clear- 


ly fact that motel shown was prototype 


of some 40 new lodges of same style be- 
ing handled only by Design, Inc., as ad- 
ditions to current wide-spread Johnson 
chain.—Ed. 
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1. The Adriatic. 2. Missolonghi is not 
famous. 3. In the Province of Quebec. 
4. (a) Theodore Roosevelt (b) Abraham 
Lincoln (c) George Washington (d) 
Calvin Coolidge (e) Franklin Roosevelt 
5. South America. 6. Nevada. 7. Mesopo- 
tamia. 8. Red. 9. (b) 10. The High 
Andes. 11. Greenland. 12. Any Arab 
Country. Al is the definite article in 
Arabic. 13. Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
14. The Thousand Islands. 15. London. 
Horses, dogs, cats, pigeons, maybe a few 
literary lions. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


14-15: Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 16: Ontario 
Department of Travel & Publicity. 17: International 
Publishing Company. 18-19: Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau. 20: American Airlines. 22: Georgia Department 
of Commerce. 23: top, Redwood Empire Association; 


gan Tourist Council. 50-53: Austrian State Tourist! 3 
partment. 55: Sun Valley News Bureau. 56: top, Dela. 
ware State Development ‘Department; bottom, Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 57: Maine News Service. 60: Author. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World® 


VIRGINIA TURNPIKE OPENED 

Virginia has opened 35- 
mile Richmond- -Petersburg 
turnpike, expécts, travel’ 
time between two towns to 
be trimmed frem 65 to 38 
minutes. Roa@will cost 
passenger cars 70 cents 
for complete access, is 
last link in expressway 
route that now runs from 
Augusta, Me., to North 
Carolina. 


MACKINAC BRIDGE OPENS 

Michigan has opened 
five-mile span across 
Mackinac Straits, connect= 
ing state's Lower, Upper 
Peninsulas (see Michigan's 
Root, p. 44, this. issue). 
Bridge is world's longest 
suspension span, wes 3 
years building, required 
1,000,000 tons of cement 
in substructure, cost 
$100,000, 000. 


ALASKAN ROAD ADVANCES 
First 14 miles of pro-=- 
jected 88-mile Mt. McKin- 

ley Nat'l Park, Alaska, 
trans-park highway will 
run from park's eastern 
boundary west to Sabage 
River, will help handle 
increased traffic brought 
about. by 1957 opening of 
Denali Highway. 


LONG-RANGE JET SET 

Douglas Aircraft has be= 
gun building extended- 
range version of its big 
DC-8 jetliner, already on 
order by many lines. 
Longer-range craft will 
carry normal payload 5,600 
miles with normal fuel re- 
serves, at approximate 
speed of 600 m.p.h. Range 
will permit non-stop 
flights such as San Fran- 
cisco-Suva, Seattle-Seoul. 
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JETS. MAY FLY THIS YEAR 
American Airlines has 
asked CAB approval to be-= 
gin transcontinental jet 
service between Los An- 
geles/San Francisco-NYC 
in December with Boeing 
707 jetliners capable of 

4%-hour nonstop cross-= 
country hops. 


TV TOWER TO TOP TOKYO 
Tokyo plans fall comple- 
tion of skyscraping TV 
tower in Shiba Park. 
Structure will soar 1,060 
feet (as compared to Hif- 


-fel Tower's 984 ft., Em- 


pire State Bldg's 1,472 
ft.), have two observation 
platforms served by high- 
speed elevators. 


SEVEN ARTS SEASON SET 

Ninth Annual White Mt. 
Festival of Seven Arts 
will hold session Aug. 10- 
25 at Lake Tarleton Club, 
Pike, N.H., with discus- 
Sions by noted authors, 
dancers, TV commentators, 
scientists. 


SARATOGA CRAFT SHOW -SEEN 

Capel eDES Genet. rat ts 
Guild will hold sale, ex- 
hibiteAle..o-7 at) Rupe Van 
Dam Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., with no ad- 
mission fee, noon to 10 
p.m. 


GREEKS SLATE BARGAIN SAIL 

Greek Lines New York is 
scheduled to sail Sept. 2 
PrOMeN Ves OOP tesonOm 
Boston to Cobh, Southamp- 
ton with minimum eastbound 
rates under Thrift Plan— 
which goes into effect 
Sept. l—beginning at 
$166. Westbound Thrift 
Plan does not take effect 
haw alte INVoRiay Ake 


Pa 


FRENCH DISCOUNT DOLLARS 
French government has 
announced special dis- 
counts for travelers who 
payin U.S cdollarse 
checks, travelers checks. 
Discount rate permits 10% 


off on hotel bills, tours, 


excursions, car rental 
when paid for in advance $3 
33% off on gaSoline, up 
to. 22% 0ff on varvous 
types of merchandise, 20- 
40% off at hotels in: i0)=eae 
leading resort areas dur= — 
ing Sept., October. } 


FALLS BUILDING UP 
Visitors” buildtngaat 


Niagara Falls power proj-= Ze 


ect was Slated for com- 
pletion by July 31, in- 
cludes 500-car parking 
area, closed-circuit TV, 
scale models, films of 
$625,000,000 project. 


OREGON BOARDS BARD 

Annual Ashland, Ore., 
Shakespearean Festival 
runs July 28 through Sept. 
4, offers continuous rep-= 
ertory of Much Ado, Lear, 
Merchant of f Venice, : 
Troilus & Cressida, boasts ~ 
"Stay four: days, see four 
plays", rates $1.20 to 
$2.40 for single admis- 
Sions. 


LINER DOES HIGHLAND FLING 

Norwegian American 
Line's Oslofjord scheduled 
Special port’ of callear 
Scrabster, Scotland, on 
July 29 while en route to 
Bergen, Norway, from NYC 
to permit official of Ohio 
paper company to visit 
Highland castle he owns. 
Line thinks brief stop is 
first Highland visit by 
scheduled transatlantic 
vessel. 


NEW RAINIER ROADS READIED 

Two new spur roads will 
soon be constructed to 
scenic Paradise Valley 
area of Mt. Rainier Nat'l 
Park at cost. of slightly 
less than half million 
dollars. Work will encom- 
pass grading Mormot Spur 
Road, Barn Flat Spur Road 
plus parking lot at Barn 
Flat. Present route to 
Paradise Valley is often 
clogged by land-, snow- 
slides. 


RURAL OLYMPICS REPORTED 
Antelope Valley, 

alfalfa-growing center in 
San Gabriel Mts. north of 
Los Angeles, will stage 
Rural Olympics Sept. 4-7 
with tractor races, obsta- 
cle course for women truck 
drivers, hay-loading der- 
by, horseshow, rodeo, pa= 
rade of kids with pets. 


YOU AUTO FLY NOW? 

Free car rental is fea- 
tured on four new Carib- 
bean tour itineraries of- 
fered by KLM Dutch Air- 
lines. Junkets of 15-17- 
day duration offer round- 
trips from NYC ranging 
from $565.40 to $462.40 
for one of two persons, 
include air transporta- 
tion, hotels, meals, 
Sightseeing, extras, take 
am Such Sites as. U.S. Vir= 
gins, Havana, Curacao, 
Kingston, others. Free 
autos at each point visit= 
ed are offered at no extra 
cost but in lieu of trans- 
fers, Sightseeing charges. 


FAST TRAINS LAPSED 

Two low-Silhouette 
streamliners on NYC-Boston 
run of New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad were 
recently retired from ser- 
vice after approximately 
one year of operation. 
Line claims special trains 
could not be lengthened 
with extra cars, conse- 
quently required standby 
train for periods of heavy 
passenger traffic. 
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MIAMI INT'L OCCUPIED 
Northeast Airlines be- 
came first occupant of Mi- 
ami's new, partially com- 

pleted $15,000,000 Int'l 
Airport terminal. Line 
moved all operations on 
its daily flights connect- 
ing with NYC, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington 
from-.old 20th St. termi- 
nal. Field officials hope 
for completion, full occu- 
pancy of giant airport by 
December. 


LANICA LOPS LIMA FARE 

Lanica Airlines has an- 
nounced new first-class 
30-day excursion fare that 
Slashes roundtrips Miami- 
Lima in jet-prop Viscounts 
to $280. Normal tourist 
fare for hop is $567. 


SKAGEN SAILS SKAGERAK 

New Norwegian ferry, 
Skagen, recently began 
daily Summer service be- 
tween Kristiansand, 
Norway-Hirtshals, Denmark, 
crossing Skagerak (body of 
water at entrance to North 
Sea) in 4-5 hours. Vessel 
can carry 7 railway cars, 
40 autos, 600 people with 
sleeping accommodations 
for 140. Run is scheduled 
to continue year-round. 


O'NEILL ON SWISS LIST 
International Festival 
of Music at Lucerne, 
Switz., Aug. 13-Sept. 10 
will include Eugene 
O'Neill's non-musical 
play Mourning Becomes 
Electra, plus 8 symphony 
concerts, S: choral, or 
chestral concerts, vari- 
ous lesser performances. 
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1812 WAR CENTER OPENS 
Visitor center was re- 
cently opened in Chalmette 
Nat'l Historical Park near 


New Orleans. Center is in 
famed old Beauregard 
House, has diorama of Bat- 
tle of New Orleans fought 
at’ Chalmette in 1815," plus 
museum, other facilities. 


RUGGED: ROAD RATES REPAIR 
Government is dropping 
$1,738,225. into repair on 

Tioga Road in Yosemite, 
Calif., Nat'l Park..froy-< 
ect will modernize center 
section of 45-mile-long 
road which carries much of 
park's traffic. 


ARTSA SAILS TO HAIFA 

Zim Lines' Artsa, recon= 
ditioned to one-class, 
low-fare tourist liner, 
now is linking Marseilles, 
Haifa for one-way fare of 
$75 plus port taxes. Craft 
offers all passengers run 
of the ship, calls at Lar-— 
naca (Cyprus), Piraeus, 
Genoa on westbound voyage 
with stop at Naples when 
eastbound. 


DECK DEAL DIVULGED 

Free ship trips through 
Panama Canal are possible 
for visitors to Canal 
Zone. Most big steamship 
lines maintain offices at 
both ends of Big Ditch 
where arrangements can be 
made to cruise ocean-to- 
ocean aS gratis deck pas-— 
senger. Nautical hitch- 
hikers usually must re- 
lieve ship from responsi- 
bility for mishaps, make 
SUre! “Craft, Wis. foie. tid 
Stop at other end. 


SEAWAY BUILDERS MAKE LAKE ST. LAWRENCE WITH BIG BLAST 


International Rapids section of St. 


Lawrence River 


became only memory July 1 when Seaway praject offi- 
cials blew to smithereens dike north of Massena, N.Y., 
releasing river water to new Barnhart Island Dam. 
Rising waters inundated rapids under 100-square-mile 
Lake St.. Lawrence, which will permit ocean-going ships 
to steam through former rapids section—with assist 
from Wiley-Dondero locks—-created new aquatic play- 


ground for Canadians, 


Americans. 
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LINERS ADD VIRGINIA PORT 
Cunard Line's 14,000-ton 
Sister ships Media, 
Parthia will make Norfolk, 
Va., their transatlantic 
port of ,embarkation for 6 
passenger sailings sched- 
med for Aug. 13, 27; 
ODT ww tO. et Otte Gs eee 
All first-class vessels 
carry 250 passengers each, 
touch at NYC en route to 
Liverpool for: minimum rate 
of $275. gt A < 


CABLECARS TAKE,HIGHWAY 

Construction#last year 
of 7 new funiculars by 
Alp-bordering European 
countries brought present 
total of underslung trans- 
portation lines to 120, 
with many more now in con- 
Serie LO. 


PLAN TO AMEND CONSTITUTION 
American Export Lines 
plan to amend liners Con- 

stitution, Independence, 
add approximately 114 new 
first-class berths, in- 
crease vessels' gross ton- 
nage from 23,719 te 31,000 
at estimated cost of about 
$3,000,000 for each ship. 


FIVE TRACE BRIDGES AHEAD 
Natchez Trace Parkway 
will have five new bridges 
on completion of construc-= 
tion currently contracted 
for by Nat'l Park Service. 
Among four spans scheduled 
for Tennessee are 640-foot 
bridge over Little Buffalo 

River plus lesser struc- 
tures in vicinity of Meri- 
whether Lewis Nat'l Monu- 
ment. Mississippi will 
have 860-foot Span sur-= 
mounting Chookatonchee 
River. 


PARIS INFO CENTER OPENED 

New information center 
for travelers to France 
has been opened in Paris 
at 127 Avenue des Champs-= 
Elysées. Center offers de- 
tailed documentation of 
tourist conditions in any 
part of France from 9 a.m. 
to 6:50 p.m. daily except 
Sunday. 
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NO TOURIST FLIGHTS? 

Some airline officials 
are already predicting 
death of tourist accommo- 
dations on transatlantic 
flights, say new economy 
Service is already cutting 
into tourist traffic, ex- 
pect soon-flying jet- 
liners to increase budget-— 
service popularity leav- 
ing passengers with choice 
between first class, 
economy. 


WILD WEST MOVES EAST 

Carson City is name of 
recently opened vacation 
attraction featuring 18- 
acre layout with 50 false- 
fronted buildings typical 
of early cowtowns. Attrac=— 
tion will be open daily ; 
through Labor Day, week- 
ends until Oct. 12. Loca- 
tion is on Route 32, be- 
tween towns of Palenvilles 
Calro-in Ney. 


COMMUNIST QUERY CUT 

Recent Supreme Court 
passport decisions have 
lapsed State Dept's former 
requirement that passport 
applicants answer form 
questions about Communist 
party membership. Red 
query had been in effect 
Since 1956. 


HULA HIPSTERS PLAN PAGEANT 

Hawaii will hold annual 
Hula Festival Aug. 35, 10 
at Waikiki Shell, Hono- 
lulu, with more than 500 
Polynesians, ranging in 
age from 8 to 60, perform- 
ing gyrations. 


BRITANNIC CRUISE BILLED 

Cunard's 38,000-ton 
Britannic has been sched-= 
uled for 66 days of Medi- 
terranean cruising leaving 
NYCrJand cos L909 With 
fares beginning at $1,275, 
ship will call at. 22-ports 
ine ceacountrLes\,, OLher 
passengers option of stop-= 
ping over on Continent or 
British Isles, returning 
by any later Cunard 
Sailing. 


TRI-NATION TUNNEL SLATED 


Ot - mmm 
Italy, France, 
are chipping in to dig 
world's longest road tun- 
nel, 7% miles, under Eu- 
rope's largest mountain, 
Mont Blanc, whose sides 
loom above terrace diners 
at famed tourist site. 


CENTRAL MAY STOP SERVICE 


N.Y. Central Railroad has 
threatened to drop com- 
muter routes into Manhat-= 
tan's Grand Central Termi- 
nal, claims it is “grossoky 
overtaxed" by city, de- 
mands financial help from 
State, local governments 


in face of rising 
deficits. 


OR 


Under terms of new mutual 
agreement between U.S., 
New Zealand, visas for 
citizens of both countries 
traveling to other are now 
free of charge. Agreement 
affects fees only, visas 
Still being necessary. 
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Atlanta: In minutes, you can zip 
from downtown heat to cool enjoy- 
ment at Chastain Park’s 6,500-seat 
amphitheatre where The Boy 
Friend, with Wendy Martin, runs 
August 12 through 17... . Football 
in August is another way to fool the 
weatherman—at the annual North- 
South (Georgia High School) All- 
Star football game at Georgia Tech 
stadium Aug. 14... . Something new 
in sports—palmetto—got an earlier 
start this summer in Piedmont Park. 
It’s polo for one-horse sportsmen. 
They use sponge mallets and some- 
thing the size of a_ basketball.... 
This summer may provide last 
looks at the timeworn face of Stone 
Mountain’s long-dormant memorial 
carving. A new generation of work- 
men are to try and finish the thing. 
San Francisco: At the Grand, Vicki 
Baum’s musical version of Grand 
Hotel, highlights the theater sea- 
son, with Paul Muni opening in it 
Aug. 11 for five weeks....On the 
night-club circuit, Tom Lehrer, the 
madcap Harvard mathematics in- 
structor, will be plucking his guitar 
and singing funny ditties at the 
city’s unique hungry i....Goran’s 
Gay 90’s will offer its new show, 
“Ragtime Revels,” in vaudeville 
theater tradition.... Pacific Coast 
Yachting Championships in San 
Francisco Bay will be held Aug. 11- 
17... . Horse lovers will be attracted 
to the All-Arabian Show in the Cow 
Palace on the same dates....An- 
other annual favorite is Shipstads 
and Johnson’s Ice Follies, all month 
at Winterland. ... Mid-summer fes- 
tivals in Sigmund Stern Grove 
beckon with a variety of concerts. 
... City Hall has an annual Flower 
Show in its rotunda Aug. 21-22. 

Phoenix: Most visitors don’t come 
to Phoenix in August. It’s too hot. 
Prescott and Flagstaff get the trade. 
... A few miles from Phoenix, trout 
fishing is at its best in August.... 
Hopi medicine men—after getting a 
good look at the moon—set the date 
later in August for the Antelope 
and Snake Clans to hold their snake 
dances in the villages of Shipaulovi, 
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Shungopavi and Hotevilla outside 
Winslow. The first nine days are 
secret. Dances which climax the 
ritual are public. ... Yavapai Coun- 
ty Fair will be held at Prescott, 
with horse racing each Saturday 


and Sunday during the month. A . 


feature of the fair will be Smoki 
Indian snake dances. . .. Rodeos are 
scheduled for Kingman Aug. 30, 
Payson from Aug. 8 through 10 and 
at Williams Aug. 31 and Sept. I. 
Las Vegas: New Stardust Hotel is 
now open after nearly four years 
of planning and construction, has 
1,067 rooms, a casino large enough 
to stage a football contest and the 
most lavish night-club floor in ex- 
istence. Currently starring is Le 
Lido de Paris, 126 top performers 
direct from France.... August is 
when vacationers place Mt. Charles- 
ton, 5,000 feet above this desert 
oasis, on a “must see’ basis—a pleas- 
ant 30-minute drive from town and 
30 degrees cooler....On the en- 
tertainment agenda: Milton Berle 
at El] Rancho Vegas, Eddie Fisher 
at Tropicana, Red Skelton at the 
Riviera. ... Shoppers’ delight is the 
$1.00 to $1.50 Las Vegas Chuck- 
wagon, a variety of more than 100 
foods offered day or night at most 
resort hotels. 

Denver: Famed Elitch Gardens has 
a full roster of summer stock lined 
up: Our Town, Father of the Bride, 
The Chalk Garden, Nude With 
Violin, and The Applecart. ...Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association’s 
presentation of And Perhaps Hap- 
piness will be staged August 2-30. 
... There's dog racing with pari- 
mutuels at the Mile High Kennel 
Club through Aug. 28 with nine 
races nightly except Sundays... . 
Horse racing will be run at Centen- 
nial Race Track throughout Sep- 
tember 13.... Denver Bears, win- 
ner of last year’s Little World 
Series, will be at Bears Stadium for 
thirteen American Association 
games during August....Indian- 
apolis opens a four-game series with 
the Bears Aug. 18. 

New Orleans: Summer pops continue 


throughout the month each Friday 
and Saturday nights in the air- 
conditioned Municipal Auditorium. 
Joseph Battista takes the spotlight 
the 15th.and 16th. Final concert, 
Aug. 29, 30, features Goya and 
Matteo, the Spanish dancers. ... Gal- 


lery Circle’s theater-in-the-round 
presents The Tender Trap Aug. 9- 
23 except Mondays. ... Amateur 
anglers can take part in a fishing 
rodeo on Lake Pontchartrain. Plen- 
ty of prizes, and fish, usually.... 
Southern Yacht Club has races 
scheduled for small boats each Sat- 
urday and Sunday on the Lake... . 
Pelican Stadium, once home of the 
city’s baseball team, has been razed 
and construction started on a big, 


multi-million-dollar motel, the Fon- 


tainebleau. 

Los Angeles: Unique Greek Theater 
opens the month with a Danny 
Kaye variety show Aug. 3 followed 
on the 6th by Offenbach’s La 
Perichole and on the 18th by Giselle 
featuring Alicia Alonso and Igor 
Youskevitch. ... Theatergoers can 
see Meredith Willson’s Music Man 
on Aug. 18.... Auntie Mame with 
Eve Arden in title role opens Aug. 
14 for two weeks at Biltmore The- 
ater... . Night-club addicts will 
find Comedian Mort Sahl’s “Cri- 
tique of the Western World” in| 
progress at the Crescendo, while the 
off-beat commentary and piano styl- 
ings of Martha Davis will open on 
Aug. | at the Interlude. ... Liberace 
and Freddy Martin and his orches- 
tra have been booked for the entire 
month at Coconut Grove. 

Chicago: Headliners crowd the Au- 
gust bill at Ravinia Park—Pianist 
Istomin, violinist Joseph Fuchs and 
the famed Roberto Iglesias Span- 
ish Ballet....At Grant Park it’s 
Milton Katims—Seattle Symphony 
conductor—and,, violinist Michael 
Rabin. Following them, five con- 
certs with Julius Ridul conducting. 
A concert version of Bizet’s Carmen 
rings dewn the curtain on Grant 
Park’s summer program. ... Horse 
racing runs all month at Arling- 
ton Park. 
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_ Contest Winners 


Amateur Photo 


for August 


$25.00 
HAND SPAN 


Swedish miss mimicking 
photo in Family of Man 
Exhibition was snapped 
by Aage Klemp, Stock- 
holm, with Leica M3 
dialled for £:5.6, expos- 
ing Tri-X film for 1/25 
second. 


2 $15.00 


Courtyard of Hotel 
France et Choiseul on 
Rue St. Honore, Paris, 
was framed by Frank 
Hanley, Long Island City, 
N.Y., with Retina open- 
ing to f:8 for 1/50 sec- 
ond. 


CONTEST RULES 
AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph sub- 
mitted by an amateur each 
month, TrAvet will pay $25.00, 
awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 
Contestants may use any type 
camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Al- 
though any size will be accepta- 
ble, prints 4x5 or larger are pre- 
ferred. Do not send negatives. 
When submitting photos, your 
name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera, 
film, speed, lens opening and 
filter, if any, MUST be on the 
back of the photograph. Al- 
though all possible care will be 
taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, TrAVeL cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future pub- 
lication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional pay- 
ment is retained by Travel. Ad- 
dress photographs to Amateur 
Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. No picture will be re- 
turned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommo- 
date entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by post- 
age and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries ar- 
tiving after judging of current 
contest will be held for follow- 
ing month, 
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CITY LIGHTS 


Nighttime view of San 
Francisco's skyline was 
recorded by local resi- 
dent Joyce Brown using 
Rollei camera opening 
to £:4.5 for exposure 
time of six seconds. 


| ALSO: ITALIAN or GERMAN if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may lear Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
8314 RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether: you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and ‘cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the ““LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You heay words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in fau) Jess ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 

This “‘Living Language”’ Way! 
The reason this “Living Language’ method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


: The Educational Guild 
: P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. = 
: GENTLEMEN: 
1 Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
F LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
1 of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
gam not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
4 return the entire course for full refund. Please 
g send course checked. 
a 
Check [|] FRENCH [) SPANISH 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language”? method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “‘Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the ‘“‘Living Language’ Course that. you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1958 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language’ . 


Course Includes 
40 Lessons. Recorded 
on 33% RPMLL.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
_ MANUAL— 
~~ “COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You. save $20.00 : 


vinylite. 
to thousands 


over and over, 


long-playing 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you lear to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s’ fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. » » whenever you have the opportunity. © 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
.. . but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “Classmates”! 

You can lear by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure-to “g every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 
831% RPM discs of unbreakable 
You learn 
a foreign language by listening 
of words 
phrases. Records can be played 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 


to speak 


and 


Sas 
retin f 
maser 
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The Educational Guild 
P.O. Box 347, Great Neck, N.Y. 


